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Che Dutual Life Insurance Company of Dew York. 
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SUMS ASSUREO more than TREBLED BY BONUSES. 
23 Policies issued 55 years ago for £12,230 are now worth 38,697. 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, Steaks, Fish, otc. 

Sold in Botties, 6Gd., 18s, and 2s. each, 


Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 




















Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Cuaranteed Wear. 
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DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 
Will not s, wd Bug the Seams nor 
tear in the 
Made in White e, Black, and all thé 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil : 4/11, 
5/11,6 11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
Caution.—Every genuine Y & N 
Corset is Stamped. Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
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THE WATER-MIRROR. 
(A COMPARISON.) 


. a ridge on the wind-swept heath 
There lies a pool, half shut from the sight 
By trees that bend till their boughs entwine. 
Here and there, thro’ the mazy wreath,— 
Twist of branch and tangle of vine,— 
Slips a glint of sun-gilt light 


To paint a gleam on the pool beneath. 


Yesterday,— when I chanced to pass,— 
The sheltered water glittered bright 
With ali the radiant tints of June, 
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And showed, as in a burnished glass, 
The shelving marges blossom-strewn 


With satin petals, gold and white, 


Like jewels scattered on the grass. 


Now, is there treason in my thought ?— 


I have a friend with a joyous face ; 





Hers is a life with love and ease 
All encircled,—as nature wrought 
To screen my pool with its belt of trees: 
Like mirror’d flowers on the water’s face 


Her smiles from a smiling world are caught. 














THE WATER-MIRROR. 


But wait! When winter comes, to crush 
(With tooth of wind and talon of frost) 
Leaf and blade in its harsh embrace,— 
Bud and blossom, weed and rush,— 
What of my water-mirror’s face ? 


And what of mv friend’s, when life has lost 


Its summer glow? (This is treason! Hush !) 


C. Jecr-SHaArRP. 








Front View of Dalkeith. 
From photo. by W. Mitchell, Dalkeith.) 


DALKEITH PALACE. 


ALKEITH House, or Dalkeith Palace, the name by ‘which it is universally 
called by the inhabitants of the district, stands on a steep rock, now over- 
grown by trees and underwood, on the right bank of the river North Esk. 

Though the position of the house is charmingly sheltered, a lovely view can be 
obtained from the upper windows. Looking up the valley, one sees the old town 
of Dalkeith, with its picturesque red roofs intermingled with spires of churches of 
every denomination, forming a pleasing foreground to the distant Pentlands, with 
their rugged peaks mounting guard opposite the more undulating Moorfoots. To 
the north, Arthur’s Seat, the watchtower of the ancient capital of Scotland, is 
close at hand, whilst towards the east is seen the ridge on which was fought the 
Battle of Carberry. 

The park itself comprises some thousand acres. Evergreens grow within it to 
an unusual size, especially yews and hollies. A magnificent holly hedge, about 
eighty years of age and nine feet in height, grows up against the park wall for the 
distance of two miles, and is the admiration of many a patient traveller on the 
North British Railway. There are also some splendid specimens of oaks, beeches, 
limes, elms, sycamores, and chestnuts, whilst here and there are scattered some of 
the largest and most ancient cedars and larches in Scotland. General Monk planted 
many of the trees during his residence at Dalkeith, including a triple avenue of 
limes which goes by the name of “General Monk’s Walk,” some three hundred 
yards in length, so dark in the glory of its summer foliage that timid children 
dare not pass beneath it. ‘Tradition relates that the Duchess of Buccleuch and 
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View from the Library Window. 
From photo. by W, Mitchell, Dalkeith.) 





Monmouth ordered the heads of these trees to be cut off when she heard of her 
husband’s execution. Some people even aver that Monmouth himself is to be seen 
pacing the limes in the small hours of the night. . 

The two rivers, North and South Esk, which enter the park from the west, form 
a leading feature pf the place. ‘They run almost parallel for upwards of a mile, till 
they meet near the centre of the park to unite in a. larger and more stately stream. 
The scenery along both rivers is quite beautiful; the banks are steep and thickly 
wooded, the streams are deep and rapid, with many a curve and twist; but, alas! 
the hand of man has fouled what nature made so sweet; these rivers at times 
appear in garbs of various hues according to the nature of the operations which 
are being undertaken on their upper reaches, transmitting an aroma distinctly 
unpleasing to human nostrils, but apparently much appreciated by the wildfowl, who 
frequent their waters in great numbers. 

The remains of the old Caledonian forest, the happy hunting grounds of the 
Scottish monarchs, cover a peninsula formed by the two rivers just previous to 
their junction. ‘This ancient forest is a hundred and thirty acres in extent, and 
entirely composed of self-sown oaks, some of them six hundred years old. They 
vary in shape and size to an extraordinary degree. Some of them are worthy 
monarchs of the forest, but the majority are distorted by age and the ungenial 
climate of the east of Scotland into the quaintest shapes. The effect, however, 
is extremely picturesque. Nothing is more fascinating than to see the deer lying 
peaceful and content on a hot summer's day amongst the bracken under the 
shade of these ancient oaks. How unconscious they seem of the history of the 
place and its associations, or that their forefathers were ever on the alert to elude 
the aim of some royal sportsman! ‘The King’s Approach” is one of the features 
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Dalkeith from the East. 








From photo. by W. Mitchell, Dalkeith.) 





In the Old Caledonian Forest. 
From photo. by W. Mitchell, Dalkeith.) 
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of the park: over a mile in length, beautifully designed, bounded on either side 
by a broad margin of turf, fringed with trees, it emerges eventually through some 
handsome gates on to the Edinburgh road. ‘These gates would give a_ visitor 
from the Royal burgh of Kensington a homelike feeling; they were copied from 
those at Holland. House. 

About three hundred yards away from the house is St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, 
erected by the late Duke of Buccleuch in 1845, to which a memorial chapel was 
added by the present Duke in 1887. 

No mention of Dalkeith Park is complete without reference to the Gardens. 
They have been famous for upwards of fifty years, during which period three 
noted horticulturists have ruled over their destinies. ‘Though the glass houses are 
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The Library. 
From photo. by J. Balmain, Edinburgh.) 


now old, their products compete most favourably with those of more modern ones, 
whilst the kitchen-garden, flower-garden, and pleasure-grounds contain many points 
of interest and instruction. The house itself is of considerable antiquity. It was 
known as Dalkeith Castle previous to 1575. ; 

King David I. gave the manor of Dalkeith to William de Graham in the 
twelfth century. His successors held the castle for seven generations, till upon the 
death of John de Graham without issue in the middle of the fourteenth century 
the estates passed to his elder sister Marjory, who was married to Sir William 
Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, better known, perhaps, as “the Flower of 
Chivalry.” Froissart says that he was for quite fifteen days the guest of Sir William 
Douglas. King David II. granted a charter to his descendant, Sir James Douglas. 
In 1369 Sir James was created Baron Dalkeith. Lord Dalkeith bound himself 
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The Gallery. 
From photo, by J. Balmain, Edinburgh.) 


and his heirs to pay the King “a pair of white gloves or a silver penny at the 
feast of Pentecost.” It was this Sir James who cried out when he captured 
Hotspur’s trophy that ‘he would set it high on the tower of his castle at Dalkeith.” 
The second Lord Dalkeith married Lady Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of King 
Robert III. James, brother to the murdered Earl of Douglas, plundered the town 
in 1452, but the castle held out gallantly under its governor, Patrick Cockburn. 
In 1458 James Douglas, Lord Dalkeith, was created Earl of Morton. In the 
following year he married Lady Jean Stuart, sister to King James II. This 
princess had been promised as wife to the Dauphin. It was probably owing to 
her inability to articulate that this wedding did not take place, as she was known 
in the neighbourhood as “ Muta Domina,” the dumb lady of Dalkeith. It was at 
Dalkeith on August 3rd, 1503, that James IV. first saw Princess Margaret Tudor. 
It is related that that monarch, “having greeted her with knightly courtesy and 
passed the day in her company, returned to his bed in Edinburgh well content 
of so fair meeting.” Cardinal Beaton was confined in Dalkeith Castle in 1543, in 
consequence of his opposition to the marriage between Queen Mary Stuart and 
Edward VI. ‘The victors at Pinkie captured Dalkeith Castle in 1547. In 1575, 
James, Earl of Morton, the greedy and avaricious Regent of Scotland, rebuilt the 
castle; it had been previously nicknamed in the district “the lion’s den.” 

The new castle is described as “a magnificent palace richly adorned with 
tapestry and pictures, fitter for a king than a subject.” Lord Morton is supposed 
to have concealed his hoard of 100,0co crowns under the castle yard. 

James VI. twice visited Dalkeith, the first time in company of the Duke of 
Lennox, through whose instrumentality the Regent had just been beheaded. On 
the second occasion, in 1617, the parish minister addressed him a congratulatory 
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poem entitled ‘“ Philomela Dalkeithensis.” Fynes Moryson in 1598 says that Anne 
of Denmark, “the Queene of Scots then kept the court (in the absence of the King) 
at the village of Dawkeith, in a pallace’ belonging to the Earl of Morton.” 

William Earl of Morton, Lord High ‘Treasurer, entertained Charles I. magni- 
ficently in June 1633; the King was so delighted with the place that he would 
have bought it had not the Civil War turned his attention to other matters. In 
1639 the Privy Council adjourned from Linlithgow to Dalkeith Palace, whither the 
Duke of Hamilton, the Royal Commissioner, conveyed the regalia of Scotland. 
The regalia was subsequently removed, “ with all due reverence,” to Edinburgh by 
the nobles of Scotland. 

In 1642 Dalkeith was sold to Francis Earl of Buccleuch. It has since 
remained in the direct possession of his descendants, and for the past two hundred 
years has been their principal residence in Scotland. It seems strange that a family, 
whose career had 
hitherto been entirely 
identified with the 
borders, should have 
wished to acquire an 
estate in the Low- 
lands ; no doubt this 
was done in order 
to obtain influence at 
court, since the union 
of the two kingdoms 
had rendered perma- 
nent residence on the 
border no longer an 
absolute _ necessity. 
Francis Earl of 
Buccleuch, who was 
greatly influenced by 
his wife Lady Mar- 
garet Leslie, sister to 
the Duke of Rothes, 
was an ardent ad- 
herent of the Royalist 
cause. Parliament in 
consequence inflicted 
upon the family a 
fine of £15,000. 

Earl Francis, who 
died in 1651, was suc- 
ceeded by his elder 
daughter, Mary, who 
became Countess of 
Buccleuch. She was 
married at the early 
age of eleven to her 
kinsman, Walter Scott 
of Highchesters. He 
was afterwards created The Monmouth Cabinet. 
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farl of Tarras. 
Countess Mary died 
without issue, and 
was succeeded by 
her sister Anne. 

With Countess 
Anne, who held the 
estates for seventy- 
one years, the history 
of Dalkeith is closely 
interwoven. King 
Charles II. selected 
her to be the bride 
of his favourite son, 
James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and was pre 
sent at their wedding 
in 1663. They were 
created on their mar- 
riage Duke and 
Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch. The Duke 
of Monmouth, after 
a successful military 
career in Scotland 
and Holland, at- 
tempted to secure 
the British Crown 
oy me upon the death of 
Charles, Earl of Dalkeith, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. (Known as “The Pink Boy.) Charles II. The 
sequel is too well 
known to need recapitulation here: instead of gaining a crown the unfortunate 
Monmouth lost his head on the scaffold in 1685. In consequence of this 
the Monmouth titles were attainted. Duchess Anne, however, who had wisely 
kept clear of her husband’s wild schemes, remained in_ possession of the 
Buccleuch titles. She surrendered them in 1687 and had them regranted, in order 
that there should be no doubt as to the succession. She was always held in the 
highest favour at Court, and was an intimate friend of Mary of Modena. Duchess 
Anne lived a considerable part of her time in Newark Castle, and was the 
“ Duchess” of. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” She always insisted upon being 
treated as of the blood royal, no one except a relative being permitted to sit in 
her presence. According to Johnson she was always served on bended knee. The 
Duchess was married again in 1688 to Lord Cornwallis. 

There were two sons of the Monmouth marriage: James Earl of Dalkeith, K.T., 
who never succeeded to the dukedom,—he married Lady Henrietta Hyde, daughter 
of the rst Earl of Rochester; and Lord Henry Scott, created Earl of Deloraine, 
which latter title became extinct upon the death of the 4th Earl in 1807. 

Francis Earl of Dalkeith succeeded his grandmother in 1732 as 2nd Duke: he 
married Lady Jane Douglas, daughter of James Duke of Queensberry and Dover. 
Upon the death of William Duke of Queensberry, “Old Q.,” in 1810, the 3rd Duke 
of Buccleuch, grandson of Lady Jane, succeeded to the titles and estates of the 
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DALKEITH PALACE. tI 
Queensberry family. In 1745 Duke Francis raised a regiment for the defence of 
Edinburgh. Prince Charles Edward, however, spent two nights in Dalkeith while 
his troops encamped on the banks of the Esk. 

Walter, 5th Duke, K.G., who succeeded in 1819, held the titles and estates 
for sixty-seven years. He twice had the honour of entertaining his sovereign at 
Dalkeith. In 1822 George IV. spent some days as his guest; twenty years later 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria honoured him with a visit. Duke Walter, in company 
with the late Mr. Gladstone and others, was a member of the famous Peelite 
Cabinet which repealed the Corn Laws; it was greatly owing to his influence that 
that measure passed the House of Lords. He died in 1884, and was succeeded 
by the present owner of Dalkeith. 

The House, as it now stands, was practically rebuilt in 1705 by Anne, Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Monmouth. The architect was Sir James Vanbrugh; he is said to 
have copied the Palace of Loo. It is a square house with two projecting wings, 
built of plain stone, the only exterior ornamentation being four Corinthian columns. 
The principal characteristics of the house are the extraordinary thickness of the 
walls, especially in the oldest portion ; at one place there is fifteen feet of solid 
masonry. Another feature is the lavish display of marble, of which Duchess Anne 
was exceptionally fond. She says she used it “in order to show her respect for 
the old castle.” Nearly all the fireplaces are marble; there are marble tables, 
marble frames to 
pictures, and marble 
door-frames. The 
ground floor of the 
house is almost en- 
tirely devoted to re- 
ception-rooms. 

The Carpet Hall, 
a long oak-panelled 
room, contains some 
interesting portraits, 
the most noticeable 
of which § are, 
“George IV.,” by Sir 
David Wilkie; the 
late Duke, presented 
by the officers of the 
Lothian Militia ; and 
a life-size portrait of 
one Caianus, a Lap- 
land giant 7 ft. 10 in. 
in height. 

The Centre Hall, 
like most of the 
rooms on the ground 
floor, is panelled with 
oak. There are some 
fine bits of furniture 
in this room, and 
a good number of 
family and historical Lady Caroline Scott, afterwards Marchioness of Queensberry, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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portraits, amongst which are two by Greuze of the Hon. Campbell Scott and the 
sth Earl of Carlisle, also Lucy Walters holding a miniature of the Duke of Monmouth 
in her hand. 

The Library contains a fine collection of books and engravings—many of them 
of considerable antiquity. Dibdin speaks in high praise of the library in his 
northern tour. Above the fireplace is a portrait of Henry, 3rd Duke of 
Buccleuch, by Sir Joshua Reynolds: he is supported on either side by pictures of 
his six children by Sir William Beachey ; there is also one of his Duchess by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 





The Dalkeith Holbein: Portrait of Sir Nicholas Carew. 


In the ante-library eight stirring battle pieces form a permanent’ record of 
Monmouth’s prowess in the field. 

The Duchess’ Sitting-room, a square room in which the oak panelling is_ richly 
carved, remains very much as it was in the days of Duchess Anne. Her monogram 
in glass is to be seen over the fireplace. This room contains many treasures, 
which include some family miniatures and two lovely little buhl tables. Amongst 
the pictures there is one supposed to be a portrait of Catharine of Arragon: it 
has an inscription round the frame—‘‘O Lord, Thou art my portion. I have 
determined to keepe Thy word.” ‘Two small portraits of Francis I. of France and 
Eleanora of Austria attract attention, as they are painted on panel with a green 
background. ‘The picture of the present Duke by Ouless was presented by his 
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friends in Midlothian. 
Beyond this is a 
quaint little room 
which was used by 
Duchess Anne as her 
writing closet; the 
oak carving in this 
room is gilded; the 
furniture came out of 
Whitehall Palace. 

In the Morning- 
room there are 
twenty-five views of 
different places in 
Italy by Guardi, built 
into the panel, also 
two fine pieces by 
Antonio Joli. 

The Dining- 
room is celebrated 
in consequence of its 
being the room in 
which General Monk 
planned the restora- 
tion of Charles II. 
The walls are nine 
feet thick. The por- 
traits are of great 
interest : the Duchess 
of Buccleuch and 
Monmouth, with her 
two sons James Earl 
of Dalkeith and 
Henry Earl of Delo- 
raine on either side, 
by Kneller; the 
Duke of Monmouth 
in armour, by Riley; 
a magnificent Hol- 
bein, in perfect preservation, of Sir Nicholas Carew, Master of the Horse to 
Henry VIII. ; George Duke of Montagu and his Duchess, both by Gainsborough ; 
William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, by Vandyke; and Richard 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, by the same painter. There is also a portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots with a rose in her hand; her hair in this picture is very fair. 
She appears as beautiful as historians have described her. 

In one of the windows there is a large silver bowl, dated 1702, over two 
thousand ounces in weight. The royal arms are engraved upon it, as it was the 
property of John second Duke of Argyle, at one time ambassador to Spain. He 
left it to his daughter Lady Mary Coke, sister to Lady Dalkeith. Four similar 
bowls are known to exist in this country : they were formerly used for washing plates, 
knives and forks in the room during the course of a banquet. This bowl has 





Elizabeth, Duchess of Buccleuch. By Sir Joshua Reynofds. 
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since been put to better use, as it was filled with whisky-toddy when the present 
Duke came of age, in 1852. 

The Dining-room opens into the Marble Hall, which is at the foot of the 
staircase. Both the hall and staircase are a mixture of old oak and marble; the 
upper portion of the staircase is supported by a large marble pillar, and the artistic 
effect of this unusual combination is excellent. The statue of the great Duke of 
Wellington was the last likeness ever taken of him. 

Amongst the furniture in the hall, some old-fashioned chairs of red _ velvet 
embroidered with gold and “A.B” surmounted by a coronet, a tapestry screen 
supposed to be the work of Mary Queen of Scots, a pair of dantam cabinets and 
a quantity of oriental china, are well worthy of notice. Amongst the pictures 
is one of Lady Mary Coke, three of scenes of battles fought by Monmouth, one of 
which bears the following inscription: ‘ Expeditio Pontis Bothwelliani in Scotia anno 
domini 1679 sub imperio Jacobi Ducis Monmouthensis. I Wyck fecit.” 

There is a large and varied collection of paintings on the staircase, which 
include “Saints disputing” by Andrea del Sarto, Saint Francis and Saint Bruno, 
both by Caracci, and two large pictures of Constantinople and Ispahan; whilst above 
the landing is a large equestrian portrait of the Duke of Monmouth by Wyck in 
full costume as Master of the Horse. The tapestry chairs, with their beautifully 
carved legs, are traditionally held to be the work of the ladies of the court of 
Mary Queen of 
Scots, whilst. the 
ebony cabinet em- 
bossed with gold 
was given to 
the Duke of Mon- 
mouth by Charles II. 

The Gallery, which 
is on the first floor, 
is perhaps the finest 
room in the house; 
it has the unique 
distinction of being 
the only room in a 
private house in which 
Her Majesty has held 
a state Drawing- 
room. When an epi- 
demic of scarlet fever 
in 1842 prevented the 
Queen from occupy- 
ing Holyrood, Her 
Majesty held her 
court at Dalkeith in- 
stead. 

The shape of the 
room is that of a 
double cube; the 
walls are red, whilst 
the Louis XV. furni- 
ture and the curtains The Duchess of Montagu. By Gainsborough. 
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are draped in light blue satin. It contains five portraits by Sir Joshua: Sophia 
Campbell, Lady de Clifford; the Duchess of Buccleuch and her daughter; the 
ladies Montagu; Charles Duke of Buccleuch as a boy caressing an owl (this 
picture is known as “The Pink Boy,” and is supposed to have been painted as 
a rival to Gainsborough’s celebrated ‘“ Blue Boy”). The well-known portrait of a little 
girl with a muff represents Lady Caroline Scott, afterwards Marchioness of Queens- 
berry. Sir Joshua was so captivated at her appearance, when she came to see her 
brother whilst he was being painted, that he insisted upon her sitting to him at once. 

There is a picture of Duke Henry with a dog (supposed to be the original 
Dandie Dinmont) under his arm, by Gainsborough; amongst other portraits are 





Sophia Campoell, Lady de Cliffora. By Sir Joshia Reynolds. 


those of Queen Henrietta Maria, by Vandyck; Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
looking very handsome in a red dress; John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, in 
armour worn over a red kilt; the Duke of Monmouth, in Garter robes, by Lely ; 
James VI. and Anne of Bohemia, the two latter by Jamieson. There are also 
some fine landscapes by Wouvermans, Vernet, and Claude Lorraine. 

The two cabinets were given by Louis XIV. to Charles II., and afterwards 
presented by him as a wedding present to the Duke of Monmouth; both are 
in perfect preservation, whilst the figures which support the larger cabinet are 
magnificent. 

Next door is the Canaletto Room, so called in consequence of six very fine 


specimens of that artist’s work. The Duke of Monmouth also figures in this room 
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The Duchess Sitting-room. 


J. Balmain, Edinburgh.) 


From photo. by 
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The Canaletto Room. 


From a photo. by J. Balmain, Edinburgh | 


in the guise of “St. John and the Lamb,” by Sir Peter Lely. This picture seems 
to have impressed itself on the memory of travellers such as Pennant, who visited 
Dalkeith in days gone by. The mirror which hangs on the west wall is a splendid 
specimen of French work. It was given by Charles II. as a wedding present to 
Duchess Anne; her monogram is on the top. 

Amongst other rooms of interest are the Queen’s Room, the resting-place of 
Royal visitors, and General Monk’s Bedroom, a large and exceedingly dingy apartment 
with extraordinarily thick walls. ‘The Charter-room contains a countless number of 
ancient documents, some of great value and interest, others not even worthy of the 
dust which clings to them. This room also contains many objects of historical interest : 
the garments that Monmouth wore as Master of the Horse, and the suit in which 
he bowed his head to the executioner’s axe; the bowl in which the wizard, Lord 
Soulis, was “tied with ropes of sand, and boiled in molten lead”; and last, but 
not least, the “‘ Bellenden Banner,” the ancient standard of the Scotts of Buccleuch. 
“A Bellenden !” was their battle cry. This banner forms a connecting link between 
the bold Buccleuchs who fought and lived in Branxholme Tower, and_ their 
successors who now live so peacefully in Dalkeith Palace. 


HENRY Scort. 
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THE HALF-CASTE. 


AR away from anywhere worth talking about, there is a tangle of tropical 
islands belonging to the Netherlands. As no gold is to be found in their 
volcanic soil, and no money to be made out of the land, the natives are 

left in peace, and have as gloriously idle a time of it as nature intended they 
should have. 

Once, about fifty years ago, some Dutchmen came and preached to them. 
Having no religion to speak of, and taking to the hymns, they were all converted, 
the uncomfortable zealots were got rid of, and peace, embellished by accordions, 
reigned again. 

Sometimes misguided Europeans come and plant tobacco, which won’t grow. 
Sometimes butterfly hunters run over from Borneo. Now and again the Resident 
pays the islands a visit from the mainland. And once a Government expedition 
had poked about the place for months looking for nothing in particular. 

All these comers and goers put up at the half-caste postmaster’s. He lives on 
the chief island, in the biggest house. His windows have real glass in them, and 
four rocking-chairs and a round table adorn his front gallery. The natives call 
him “sir.” He calls himself a European. His Dutch is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” And he is the biggest rascal unhanged. 

Once—long ago—he had a granddaughter. There was a vagueness about her 
Dutch father which was trying to European minds. His visit to the islands had 
been a fleeting one, and little Fia was at first rather an embarrassing souvenir of 
the gentleman. 

But in odd corners of the world people are apt to take things as they come, 
and make the best of them. So the postmaster made the best of Fia and the 
story of her birth, and really was very proud of her white skin; and the little 
lissom, black-eyed girl was the one true love of his life. 

But hush! no one talks of her now, and the postmaster’s hair is white. 

Her mother died when Fia was a wee child who danced out of the sea to 
watch the mourners carry her parent to the grave. When the modest procession 
turned the corner, she danced back again into the lapping water, and enjoyed her 
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bath, and it was only when she returned to the deserted house that she really 
missed her mother and her basket of fruit. 

Then she crouched away in a corner and cried till a large white butterfly 
came floating down the sunlight, when she darted up and gave chase. 

The little churchyard was quite near, and her people soon came back. Then 
they all retired to the back gallery, and petted Fia. Her grandfather would have 
liked to mourn for his daughter openly, in the front of the house, but his family 
objected. They were not used to sitting on chairs. ‘The men had got themselves 
up like magpies in white trousers and black coats, in honour of their European 
connection, and the women looked frightful in black savongs and cabajos. And all 
had refrained from chewing serrie. 

But such a dose of civilisation was difficult to swallow, and they longed for the 
shady back gallery, with its swinging parrot, its tailless monkey, and its gaudy mats. 
There, squatting on their hams or lolling on the steps, they ate rice and dried 
fish with their fingers, and bleated psalms. No one was in a hurry. 

The morning blazed into afternoon. Night fell suddenly over the molten day. 
The violet-breathing sea turned to a dark black blue. The land wind rustled in 
chill whispers amongst the cocoanut trees. Huge bats flitted noiselessly hither and 
thither. ‘The moon arose, making a great white way across the water, and flooding 
the land with a wonder of light and shade. But Fia’s family sang on. ‘The native 
minister said it was very edifying. 

And Fia lay rolled up in a corner, fast asleep. Her grandfather had given her 
her mother’s necklace, and she had secretly put it on. And now she smiled in her 
slumber, as if the long coveted feel of the thing had more than comforted her. 

Later on she was sent to school, away to the mainland. This “ mainland” is 
also only an island, but it was the “ Paris” of Fia’s young life. She had often 
and often looked at it on the dirty old postal map which mouldered in the front 
gallery. Its many coast towns—the lines round it that showed the steamer tracks— 
were all impressed on her memory. She had learned from the native schoolmaster 
of its mysterious unexplored interior. She knew the names of the great capes that 
make it look like an octopod. 

But it was the towns, the steamers—the European element, the current of life— 
that attracted her. Dreams of European dresses, of girl friends, of beautiful fair 
controleurs—of honeymoon journeys to Java or Holland, floated through her brain. 

On tropical islands girls develop rapidly. Like their native flowers, they are 
budding, full-blown, and withered all too quickly. And their minds seldom come 
to perfection at all. 

Fia was only twelve, but she was glad to part with her grandfather—glad to 
turn her back upon her beautiful native island. She had often paddled out to the 
far coral reef at low tide, and she knew just how the houses faded into the green 
wall of forest behind them—which cocoanut trees stood out the longest against the 
sky when the whole coast merged into one far-spreading green foundation to the 
mighty inland volcano that seemed at last to rise sheer out of the water. But 
she had never seen the mountain die down between the sea and the sky, and 
sometimes it had seemed impossible to her that there really was the great world 
beyond it. 

She watched it fade away with a passionate joy. She never wished to see the 
islands again. She never thought of her grandfather, though she had hung about 
him when they parted, and the old man had wept real tears. But she looked at 
the captain of the mail-boat, and thought how handsome he was; and the captain 
looked at her, and whispered to his mate, and before she reached the mainland 
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he had kissed her; and suddenly the knowledge had sprung up in the child’s mind 
that she had wished him to do so. 

Three years after, she came back to the islands, educated! She did her hair 
up in the afternoon now with silver pins. She had got white dresses, and blue 
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' “Three years after, she came back to the Islands,” 

; sashes, and cheap “ open-work ” stockings (these last were cajoled from a Chinese 
i pedlar), and she had had love affairs with coffee clerks and post-office officials, 
and all manner of half-caste men. 


She cursed the volcano as it grew out of the waters. As her memory 
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anticipated every landmark she hated it. If a wish then could have killed her 
grandfather, he would have died. If any man then had offered to run away with 
her she would have gone with him, however shamefully, anywhere, to get away 
from that huge green pyramid, all girt around with dulness. 

The volcano had been behaving badly in her absence—flooding the land with 
rivers of boiling mud, filling the air with thunder, and driving back the sea, 
whose irresistible strength rebelled and flung back upon the island an_all- 
devouring wave. 

However, the mountain had got the islands talked about. Some visitor sent 
a sketch of the mud river—looking like a boa-constrictor made of cold plum 
pudding—to the Dutch papers; and some one in Holland got a society to send 
out a Bible-reader to the islands. Why the young man was sent was not 
very clear. The volcano was not likely to listen to him. And the natives were 
better Christians than he was. They had learned in three generations not to cut 
off each other’s heads. Europe certainly takes longer to eradicate a popular vice ! 
And they had got their own native preachers, whom they had the advantage of 
understanding. But he was a godsend to the postmaster! ‘They lay on all four 
of the rocking chairs, and drank cocoanut milk and bad brandy until far into the 
night; and the young man heard of many things in that world corner that are 
not dreamed of in Europe’s heaven or earth. 

The devil had been a vague, if necessary personality in Amsterdam; but in 
the gallery of the postmaster’s house he sprang into vivid life—without horns, tail, 
or hoofs. 

The postmaster’s stories were flavoured with the very essence of hell. When 
he told them, the air seemed full of evil spirits. Yellow-skinned, long-teethed 
Chinese thieves crept under the house; murderers, swift-handed Malays peered 
through the gallery railings; gaunt Europeans glided from the shadows, with the 
horror of unearthly secrets in their bloodshot eyes, secrets that even his host 
dared not speak of. Certainly the postmaster wanted converting as badly as the 
mountain, and more than the natives. But Christian Lang, the Bible-teacher, felt 
himself quite unequal to the task. 

However, the old man got a house built for him, and for a wonder gave 
honest information about the Chinese storekeepers in the place. Perhaps his few 
drops of European blood claimed kinship with the innocent teacher of Truths, 
Perhaps he thought of Fia. 

Fia had put on her best dress to land in. She wanted to impress her people 
with the change in her person. Also she had heard of the Bible-teacher, and 
hoped he would come on board. But only her grandfather fetched her in the 
long-winged canoe, and she and the tiny mail-bag were handed over together. 
The officers leant over the ship’s side, and waved goodbye. Then they told 
each other how “ devilishly pretty” she was. But one of them laughed, and said 
he pitied her grandfather. 

There was an illumination in the front gallery that evening. Both lamps were 
lit, and Fia reigned there. Her white dress was open at the throat ; she looked as 
cool and fresh as the inside of a cocoanut, and almost as white,—but not quite. 

Christian sat staring at her. He thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful. He wished she would talk. He wished he could talk himself. He 
wondered if his mother would like her. 

Out in the bay the mail-boat still lay anchored. They were hammering iron 
on her, and calling to each other as they worked. And the moonlit water was 
dotted with native boats round about her, 
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The young man had seen two mail-boats come and go with a sinking of the 
heart. They took away his only chance of ice! And the volcano seemed so 
towering and aggressive a companion to be cut off with in the midst of a 
languorous space of sea. But this time he cared not if the steamer went or 
stayed, though on the whole, when he remembered the officers, he thought he 
would rather it got out of his way. , 

The postmaster wanted to hear about the mainland. It disappointed him that 
his- granddaughter said so little. He had really denied himself to give her a good 
education. He thought she had been more companionable before she went away. 
Still he was very proud of her beauty, and it gratified him to see how Christian 
was taken captive by it. 

Now, although Fia said so little that the simple Bible-teacher sometimes 
thought she had forgotten his presence, her thoughts were full of him. She 
admired his string-coloured hair, his weak blue eyes, his tall bony figure. She 
pictured him on his knees before her. She determined to ask the old cook for 
“love dishes,” and to put on her best gown every day. From time to time she 
glanced up at him from under her eyelids, and he thought how modest she was. 
At last her grandfather reminded her that it was late. She looked at Christian 
again as she embraced the postmaster, and the young man felt the blood rushing 
into his face. When he left that night he saw a light in her bedroom window. 
But his middle-class education had not taught him to make the most of his 
opportunities. He sighed, and turned away from it with a bowed head. And the 
window was shut softly behind him. 

+ * * . + + * 

“Ah, Fia! how can you look at it?” 

A long untidy garden ran down to the sea. Ragged banana leaves lapping 
against the hot sky; a ragged patch of sago, a ragged patch of maize; a_ sickly 
rose-tree in a petroleum tin; a wealth of huge carmine blossoms turned gloriously 
up to the sun. Beyond a rounded span of shimmering ocean, a white-winged boat, 
a poising sea-bird. 

A magnificent girl, every curve of her figure showing through her gaudy sarong, 
her tight-fitting cadaja ; laughter in her lazy eyes, laughter on her lips. A shambling, 
pimply young man, with horror and surprise written on every feature. ‘Two headless 
chickens whirling in a mad death-dance. 

“Ah, Fia, Fia! put down that knife! You didn’t do it yourself, did you?” 

“Of course I did! Killing them like that makes the birds tender!” 

Kia twirled the knife round the Bible-teacher’s throat, and he stepped back 
hurriedly. 

She laughed again—a soft, cooing laugh that enchanted him. 

‘““Come and sit in the back gallery,” she said. ‘ We'll eat mangosteens.” 

She kicked over the dying fowls and flung the knife away; and then, tucking 
one foot under her, she half lay, half sat across the gallery steps, throwing her 
arms behind her head and showing one entrancing little bare foot. 

“Now eat!” she cried, pointing to a square basket of red purple fruit. 

Christian fetched it and put it between them. 

“Pll choose them for you,” she said, “and we'll bet on the pips.” 

“T never bet,” said Christian. 

She slowly broke a fruit in two, showing her little teeth as she did so, Then, 
rippling all over with laughter, she forced a gleaming white pip between his lips. 

“Couldn’t we bet for kisses?” she asked, and then she ran away. 

Not stopping to think, Christian pursued her. He found her lying under the 
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banana leaves, and stooping over her quite forgot how many pips the mangosteen 
might have contained. 
* + + + * * * 

Fia was looking up at the moon; and the Bible-teacher, lying in the canoe, 
was looking up at her. All was very still—a passionate tropical stillness with a 
pulse in it. Every leaf was visible in the moonlight, every pebble on the beach 
had its diamond centre of brightness—its wee intense shadow. 

The conscience of the Bible-teacher was bothering him, for his “ Society ” had 
written to say it was sending him a wife. Before leaving Europe he had intimated 
that he would like a good, modest woman to join him in a few months (not an 
uncommon custom amongst Dutch evangelists). But Fia had banished the good 
modest woman from his thoughts, so that he had even forgotten to put her off. 
And now she had already started—any mail-boat might bring her to him; and he 
had caught himself wondering two or three times that day what the good modest 
woman would be like. 

He felt that he must “ break her” to Fia, and he didn’t like the task. He 
was very sorry for the girl. But even when he thought how fair she was on that 
moonlight night he did not want to marry her. He had seen her beat the cook, 
and torture crabs and spiders ; and sometimes even her kisses frightened him. So 
with stumbling words he told his cowardly story. 

The girl looked at him with startled eyes and heaving bosom. She tore her 
dress open to get air; and as his voice sank down into miserable silence he could 
hear her panting. She seemed quite unable to speak. 

“T did not know you cared for me so much, Fia!” he mumbled: 
seemed a dreadful flirt.” 

She answered nothing, and the young man continued : “ You let that captain make 
love to you—that sailing-vessel man there in the bay. Your grandfather tells me 
stories of him that make me afraid to go home alone. You know he is a ruffian 
of the worst character, yet I saw you with him in the garden last night! ” 

The girl left off gasping, and laughed. It was horrible to hear her. She waved 
her hand to the twinkling ship-lights in the bay, and then she clutched at her 
dress again, and looking down at Christian whispered, ‘ Why marry at all? I will 
be your housekeeper! Give up this Bible-teaching! Take me away from here !” 

“Don’t talk wickedly, my child!” said Christian, trying to look clerical. You 
see he had kissed her a good deal, and grown a little tired of it all, so virtue 
seemed particularly beautiful. 

So, Fia dried her tears and said, “ Let us paddle out to the coral reef; the 
tide will be low in an hour, and it is moonlight;” and she leant down and took 
his hand with a beseeching movement which he could not resist. 

And so, together, they floated out upon the white waters. 

Fia paddled, crooning mechanically a native song that rose and fell with the 
waves. Once she bent forward to look into his eyes (they were poor weak things 
in comparison to hers, and they shifted under her glance). 

“Must that woman come?” she asked; and he answered, “She is half way 
here, dear.” Then she went on with her song again, and the water slid from her 
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paddle like arrowed fire. 

The low coral reef gleamed in the moonlight; a subtle smell of decay hung 
over it. A dark form turned slowly over in the oily water as the canoe struck 
the coral. 

“A shark,” said Fia, pointing with her paddle. 


She knew just where to land, and sprang from the boat. Then, drawing 
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“*How | have longed for you!’ he whispered, as he carried Fia on board.” 


herself up, she opened her arms and looked down at Christian, with devilish 
love-lit eyes. 

“Tf you pushed off now, I should drown at high tide, and then you would be 
rid of me,” she murmured. 

“Don’t, Fia!” 

Taking the out-held hands, he jumped to her side, clumsily enough, and she 
put up her mouth to be kissed. 

“Took! he is waiting !” she said, as the shark turned over again. ‘They know 
when some one is going to die.” 

She leant against him, watching the cumbrous monster, and then suddenly she 
laughed. Christian felt a sick fear creep over him. 

“What’s that?” she asked, pointing to the middle of the reef: ‘it looks like 
a great big shell.” 


Christian willingly stumbled away over the slippery coral, crushing a hundred 
wonders with his great flat feet. 
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“Yes! it is a beautiful shell,” he cried; and turned—to see Fia paddling across 
the moonlight. 

“He will be dead to-morrow,” she said to herself, “and his dear body will 
wash up by the garden, unless —and a shudder ran over her. 

Still she did not realise that she had sinned. Only she wished the shark had 


not been waiting. 
* * # * * + * 
The captain’s cigar fell into the sea with a hiss. 
“My darling! How I have longed for you!” he whispered, as he carried Fia 
on board. 
“Hush !” she answered—“ hush! When can we get away?” 


ANNIE LINDEN. 





“He turned, to see Fia paddling across the moonlight.” 























HE'S only a woman with dusk-dim hair ! 
She's only my sweetheart as bonny & fair 
As the marguerite so debonnair. 















”\ Woman one loves to watch & prize 
For the perfect truth of her soft grey cyes, 
And the lips dim red,where Pity lies. 


For hers is the beauty of soul that is best: 
Pure as the curve of her winsome breast! 
( Pure as the flower inher girdle prest | 
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THE REAL 
“MARK TWAIN.” 


HEN in the course of his talking tour round the world Mark Twain 


visited the famous Towers of Silence, one of our party desired to “ snap-shot” 


the scene, but permission was peremptorily refused. Curious to discover 
why what had readily been accorded to others should be so sternly denied to us, 
I asked a Parsi friend, who happened to be there, what he imagined to be the 
reason. Without hesitation he replied, “They are afraid Mark Twain wants the 
picture for the purpose of making fun of the Towers.” Such is, to use Professor 
Brander Mathews’ phrase, “the penalty of humour.” Once a man has stood upon 
his head the public decline to believe that he can assume any other attitude; and 
the good Parsis very fairly represented the average person who has decreed that 
merrymaking is Mark Twain’s only serious business. Further, it is tacitly accepted 
as certain that he whose mind is so spontaneously framed to mirth must surely 
find life all cates and ale. ‘True enough, the clown is always welcome in the ring, 
but are there not moments when he longs to rid himself of his cap and_ bells, 
and prays to be, for an interval, as other men are, suffered to play a serious part 
in life? Undoubtedly ; and here is the little rift in the felicity of the mirth-maker, 
and no writer has been more heavily penalised in this respect than the author of 
“A Tramp Abroad.” People will at once reply, “ But no man could possibly look 
so serious as Mark ‘Twain unless he was a born humorist.” Nevertheless there is 
a serious Mark Twain of whom the world knows little or nothing. Some readers, 
of course, must have recognised that beneath the foaming fun and fancy, which 
often breaks into boisterous burlesque, there are deeps of earnest and suggestive 
thought ; and that in his later works, such as ‘A Connecticut Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur,” and “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” there are abundant proofs that the 
writer has quite as firm a grasp of some of the profoundest problems of the day as 
many of the specialists have. But those who share these views form a very narrow 
circle of his admirers. 

I shall not be guilty of any indiscretion in saying that Mr. Clemens not 
infrequently feels the rdle of humorist intolerably irksome, and further, that he 
would prefer to be remembered by his more serious works than by his purely 
humorous. Probably if a plebiscite of his admirers were taken, a huge majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of “ Huck. Finn” as Mark Twain’s masterpiece. 
That also is my own opinion. In any case “The Prince and the Pauper” and 
“Joan of Arc” would not stand high on the poll, yet they are the favourites of 
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their author. ‘This marked and peculiar preference has always appeared to me a 
positive indication of the basic seriousness of Mr. Clemens’s temperament. Indeed, 
very often the suspicion is provoked among those who know him intimately that 
his antic disposition is largely assumed, and that fundamentally the author of “ The 
Innocents Abroad” is a sedate savant who has been seduced from the paths of 
high seriousness by a fatal sense of the ridiculous. His tastes certainly seem to 
support this view. He is no musician, although a fervid lover of music; but 
beyond a strong and natural affection for the simple negro melodies of his native 
land, his taste runs to Wagner. He once told me that he would walk twenty 
miles to hear Zannhaiiser. Unlike all the other good Americans, Mr. Clemens has 
no desire to go to Paris when he dies, for his predilection among nations, the 
Great Republic of course excluded, is for Germany. ‘This is not merely because 
of the opportunities for lifelong study which the eccentricities and genders of the 
German language offer, but because the sober industry and fine intelligence of 
the people accord with the fundamental disposition of his own mind and character. 
The frivolity of the French is as abhorrent to his nature as is their lubricity ; and 
probably, if you pressed Mark Twain, he would admit that an article of his creed 
is that the Court language of Hades is French. It is common among English 
people to assume that the author of “A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur” is somewhat cantankerously disposed towards England. Such is far from 
being the case, for although he laughs at many of the crusted anachronisms in our 
Constitution, as one nurtured in an American atmosphere needs must, Mark ‘Twain 
at heart is a sincere admirer of the English and a profound lover of England. If 
the Democrats ever come into office again they might do much worse than send 
S. L. Clemens to St. James’s. I do not think a better index of his real feeling 
for England can be afforded than an incident in our Indian tour. 

The famed and fantastic pile of buildings in Lucknow, known as the Chattr 
Manzal or Umbrella Palace, built for his harem by the lascivious and opulent 
Nazir-ud-din, is now devoted to the kindly uses of the United Service Club, 
whose members entertained the Tramp Abroad after his first reading in the 
Mohammed Bagh. Responding to the toast of his health, Mark Twain, who is 
incurably American in thought and principle, deplored the strained relations then 
existing between England and America in consequence of Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
to Congress, but he ridiculed the idea of the two peoples going to war. The 
Americans did not hate Englandg ,on the contrary, many Americans were moved 
by sentiments of the deepest frie@dship, founded, as one had avowed in Congress, 
on a pride of common ancestry. Mr. Clemens went on to say that he personally 
had never realised thé intensity Ofttfsentiment so clearly as during his sojourn 
in Lucknow. “When I visited,” he concluded, “the battered and ivy-mantled 
ruins of the Residency, and was able there*@rthe yery spot to conjure up in my 
mind a picture of the heroic deeds and glorious g@&ths those decaying walls had 
witnessed, I could not but be proud that I was of the same race as those 
heroes, that the blood.of the ancestors of those men ran also in my veins.” It 
may be interesting to recall in this connection that an ancestor of the author of 
“A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” was one of the judges of 
Charles I. Heredity may explain much in that volume that is unpalatable to 
English taste. 

Mr. Clemens’s literary preferences, although curiously eccentric, are entirely 
serious. He has a gluttonous appetite for books, but his taste is the despair of 
his family and friends. If he ever had a palate for poetry it has become 
atrophied, as was the case with Darwin; and now the one poet whose works 
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“MARK ‘TWAIN.” 


afford him any plea- 
sure is Browning, 
whom he reads aloud 
with a rare under- 
standing of the spirit 
of the verse. Roughly 
speaking, 1 may say 
that he reads anything 
in prose that is clean 
and healthy, yet he 
has never been able 
to find a line in 
Thackeray which in- 
terested him. Addison 
and Goldsmith are 
thrown away upon 
him; and Meredith, 
perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, provokes him to 
laughter. I asked 
Mr. Clemens one day 
how he explained this 
indifference to the 
acknowledged master- 
craftsmen in his own 
trade. ‘Theexplanation 
candidly given was, “ I 
have no really literary 
taste, and never had.” 
Yet this is an ex- 
planation whose chief 
vice is that it fails to 
explain; for he is a thorough admirer of Stevenson, and reads Mr. Kipling as much 
for style as for subject, while I have heard him quote both Shakespeare and 
Tennyson purely out of a delight for the melody of the words, because, as he says, 
the phrase “tastes good in the mouth.” My own judgment is that this occasional 
relish for a poetic phrase is the survival of a taste that has decayed through 
disuse, or become depraved through the reading of newspapers, to which he is 
addicted almost as much as to smoking bad cigars. ‘The latter are a byword 
among his friends. One day, in search of a smoke, he entered a “cigar divan” 
in Chelsea, where he was living at the time. The tobacconist, recognising him, 
said, “I’m afraid, Mr. Twain, you could not smoke my cigars.” “I'd like,” 
drawled Mr. Twain, “to see the cigar I couldn’t smoke.” Similarly I should like 
to see the newspaper he could not read. This devotion to newspapers is, I 
believe, the explanation why commonly he fails so hopelessly to appreciate the 
masters in literature; why he could not finish ‘The Newcomes” without showing 
signs of distress, why when Professor Brander Mathews recommended him “ Barry 
Lyndon” as a monumental work, and Mr. Howells entreated him to read “ Esmond,” 
he could find no scene to interest him in either. 

It would be quite wrong to conclude from this failure that Mark Twain is 
indifferent to the value of serious craftsmanship in letters. 





‘Mark Twain” in 1897. 


Personally, he is a most 
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laborious architect in the building of phrases, as those only know who have seen 
him “on the job,” or glanced through his note-books, a page from one of which, 
by the way, may be seen in his latest volume, “ Following the Equator.” ‘The 
rare exception is to pitch upon a line that has not been revised; and this 
scrupulousness seems to grow with each succeeding book. “ ‘The Innocents Abroad ” 
was written in two months, at the rate of about five thousand words a day. 
“ Following the Equator,” which is about the same length, occupied eight months, 
apart from the time spent in travel and taking notes. During the inception of 
a work, Mr. Clemens lives a life of ascetic seclusion, scorning all exercise and 
recreation. He goes into his study at about nine in the morning, and will not 
leave his manuscript till towards seven in the evening. During the interval, the 
only nourishment he allows himself is tobacco, which, roughly speaking, he smokes 
all day. The constitution which tolerates this abuse is the puzzle of physicians, 
for although the pulse and temperature are commonly suspiciously abnormal, 
Mr. Clemens enjoys tolerably robust health. The book finished and despatched to 
the publisher, its author proceeds to forget it as speedily as possible, and ordinarily 
succeeds. Lockhart relates how, when “The Bride of Lammermoor” was placed 
for the first time, in its complete shape, in Scott’s hands, its author did not recollect 
one single incident, character, or conversation ; and again, Thackeray states that 
when once looking over some back numbers of “ Pendennis,” he came upon 
“a passage which I had utterly forgotten as if I had never written it.” But Sir 
Walter dictated “The Bride” at a time when he was in great physical pain, and 
the composition of ‘ Pen” was interrupted by a severe illness. Mr. Clemens forgets 
the incidents and passages in his books with provoking and inexplicable regularity. 
An instance of this he records in his latest volume. It was at his first reading in 
Melbourne, when the boys in the gallery shouted out, as soon as he appeared on 
the stage, “Is he dead, Mark?” ‘The author failed to place the incident referred 
to until some hours after. Again in the same city a lady asked him to include 
in his programme the story of the yellow dog. For the life of him he could not 
recall the faintest outline of that story, and it was only after mentioning the request 
to his wife that he was reminded of the incident in “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” the 
latest book he had published. 

The labour squandered by Mr. Clemens upon the construction of his sentences 
is largely its own reward ; and his experiences testify to the fallibility of criticism 
in even amusing measure. Upon no work has he lavished more care than upon 
“Joan of Arc,” which is the result of seven years’ labour. As the narrative purports 
to be from the pen of Le Sieur de Coute, page and secretary to Joan, a simple- 
minded, uncultured country squire, Mr. Clemens’s object was to throw off his usual 
style, and affect one of simple, straightforward, unadorned English. The divergence 
of opinions, even among leading critics, upon his literary style has been so hopelessly 
irreconcilable that it is not surprising that during twenty-five years no book has 
been sent, with Mr. Clemens’s permission, “ for review.” Upon Mark ‘T'wain’s style 
there must necessarily be different opinions. Moreover, his performances are 
unequal. He is as a prose writer probably at his worst in ‘‘The Innocents 
Abroad”; at his best in ‘The Prince and the Pauper” and “ Huck. Finn.” Nor 
is he insensible of his failings in this respect. One evening, at a dinner party in 
Lahore, a gentleman remarked, “Oh, Mr. Clemens, I was glancing through ‘The 
Innocents Abroad’ the other day, and was surprised to discover a glaring error in 
grammar.” “If you only found one,” replied Mr. Clemens, “ you were fortunate. 
The last time I looked at it, to refresh my memory of a_ passage, I discovered 
scores.” | But there is one feature in Mark ‘Twain’s written page that merits notice: 
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on he has never found it needful to step outside the covers of an English dictionary 
ed to express his thoughts. He has never been guilty of that parade of erudition 
de which finds expression in the use of stereotyped foreign quotations that, far from 
ot improving the sentence into which they are imported, debase it as a specimen of 
est good English. In this respect his style and diction, although possibly, as Mr. Lang 
he avers, purely American, are not unworthy of imitation by many who, as Mr. Lang 

himself, variegate their pure English with hackneyed quotations. 

“eS Matthew Arnold, after spending an evening with Mark Twain at Hartford, and 
sm after a good deal of intentionally serious talk on the latter’s part, said to a 
on common friend with whom he was walking home, “Is Mark Twain never serious ?” 
rts Again I remember the editor of a leading Cape paper asking Mr. Clemens whether 
)le- there were not certain passages in his works which clearly were not intended to 
ual be funny. The great critic and the journalist were alike possessed with the same 
ice ‘ suspicion that in all Mark Twain says or writes the humorous intention is ever 
sly present. They resembled the Parsi, and a lady who was taken to Mr. Clemens’s 
has first reading in Port Elizabeth. From the moment he uttered his opening sentence 
yle she began to laugh, and continued to laugh so loud and so often that she grew a 
are nuisance, and became finally so intolerable that she had to be taken out. It then 
nts transpired that she was quite blind. Having been taught that Mark Twain was 
Nor the funniest man in the world, and probably having had some of his richest 
in passages read to her, she persisted in finding in every sentence laughing matter. 
rhe Despite Matthew Arnold’s disappointment, the general conversation of Mr. Clemens 
in is far oftener of a serious turn than not, and his preference in selecting a 
ate. programme for public reading is for the quieter passages of his works. But 
red precisely as a leading English paper regretted he should waste his time upon 
ce: “Joan of Arc,” so the general public regret the inclusion of the serious items in 
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his lecture programme. If Mark Twain has any antipathy against appearing on 
the lecture platform, it is because of the need to eliminate from his reading the 
serious items, and because of a belief that it is an undignified work to stand up 
before a lot of people who, having no respect for the senatorial dignity of his 
years, insist merely that he shall crack jokes to them for an hour or so. In_ his 
disposition there is a strongly developed serious strain, and he resents )itterly its 


enforced suppression. 

Mr. Clemens, of course, admits that the public have a sort of prescriptive right 
to expect only mirth from him—for years he has encouraged them in that mistake 
--and that consequently when anybody buys a book or attends a lecture by Mark 
Twain, the primary expectation is to be amused. Accordingly, to sell a serious 
work, without warning as to its character, is almost gaining money under false 
pretences. Now, if Mr. Clemens suffers from any serious ailment, it is an enlarge- 
ment of the conscience. It is this which forced him to disregard the advice of 
his friends at the time of his financial failure four years ago, when, instead of 
assigning his estate like any business man, he dedicated his days to the full 
payment of his creditors. Every penny of this debt he has just discharged, and 
at sixty-four he begins life again. Similarly, when “Joan of Arc” was first 
published, he insisted that the anonymity of the author should be strictly preserved. 
Such a decision, it is needless to add, involved a considerable financial sacrifice ; 
but it seemed the right course to pursue in justice to his readers—smaller terms, 
but an easier conscience. Manifestly, however, that method is impracticable in the 
case of a series of lectures. It is this conscientiousness which sharply distinguishes 
Mark ‘Twain from what I may call the order-in-the-slot species of authors, whose 
standing invitation to publishers is “ put an order in the letter-box and the figure 
will write.” Mr. Clemens will not accept an order from publisher or newspaper, 
because he will not forfeit the right of burning his manuscript if it falls below his 
usual standard in the opinion of himself and his chief literary adviser, whom I shall 
not name, but merely say that Mr. Clemens has been guided by the same critic 
throughout his literary life. Of no writer could it be more justly said, “he gave 
the people of his best, the worst he kept.” ‘The Australian journals contended 
one against the other in making him alluring offers to write a description of the 
“Melbourne Cup,” and American journals cabled to Johannesburg, practically 
speaking, blank cheques for an interview with the Reform prisoners at Pretoria. 
But he was firm in his adhesion to what is assuredly a good and _ useful rule. 
Only once, I believe, was he tempted, and the contract was a nightmare during 
performance and a disappointment after. 

Any sketch of the real Mark Twain would be unfinished without some reference 
to his great love of children. The creator of those delightful child-heroes, Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, could not but be a devout lover of the young. His 
susceptibility to children may, perhaps, be best illustrated by the fact, which I 
have often noted, that his best platform successes are on those occasions when he 
is able to catch sight, among his audience, of some intelligent and appreciative 
child-listener, to whom he could, quite regardless of the adults, deliver his Jecture. 
When this has happened the whole audience were assured of a high time, for 
the discovery of this favoured mite seemed to inspire the speaker to his best 
efforts, and he would enjoy himself to the top of his bent in making this chosen 
child happy. Often afterwards he would regret that he could not see the child, 
and make her acquaintance, just as if he were under some obligation to her. 
Upon one occasion—it was at Lucknow—there was a delightful little girl well up 
towards the front, who was conspicuous for her. naive and evident enjoyment: to 
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her the whole lecture, with its whimsical recipe for the moral regeneration of the 
world by sin-vaccination, was mainly delivered. Just before the banquet at the 
Chattr Manzal a guest was telling Mr. Clemens of the little creature’s delight, and 
of a difference of opinion between her and her parents as to the precise number 
of possible sins. As it happened, the child was right; whereupon Mr. Clemens 
insisted there and then, before the banquet, upon being allowed to write a short 
note to his unknown little friend, giving her his signed declaration that her statement 
was correct—that there were only 354 sins, and all the experts in the penitentiaries 
of the world had not been able to invent any more. ‘This trait, this exceeding 
love of children, is a very just index to the whole character of Mark Twain, who 
in very many respects has the heart and disposition of a little child. 

There is, of course, much autobiography in his published writings, but in one 
of his latest there is an unconscious piece of self-portraiture, where the author 
says of a character, ‘“‘he was always so good and kind, and moony, and absent- 
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minded, and lovable.” That is the real Mark Twain, who, in his love of the 
young and the basic seriousness of his character, closely resembles the author 
of “ Alice in Wonderland.” If, like Lewis Carrol, he had entered orders, he would 
have made an excellent parson ; even now, if he would discard his fatal pseudonym 
when doing serious work, as did the late Mr. Dodgson, and sign himself, for 
instance, “Samuel Connecticut,” his appearance and disposition would not belie 
the pious fraud. His considerateness for others is of almost episcopal dimensions. 
What, for example, could be a better proof of consideration for the convenience 
and feelings of others than Mr. Clemens’s assumption of a pseudonym! ‘I chose 
my pseudonym,” he explained to me, “ because to nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 
persons out of a thousand it had no meaning, and also because it was short. I 
was a reporter in the Legislature at the time, and I wished to save the legislators 
time. It was much shorter to say in their debates—for I was certain to be the 
occasion of some questions of privilege—‘ Mark Twain,’ than ‘the unprincipled and 
lying Parliamentary reporter of the ‘ Zerritorial Advertiser. ” 

In this rough outline of the real Mark Twain, the man who has probably 
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contributed more than any of his contemporaries to the literature of innocent 
merriment, I have insisted mainly upon an apparent paradox, that the author of 
“The Innocents Abroad” is at bottom a grave and reverend senior. I have 
pleaded for this both because it is a fact, and because sufficient attention has not , 
been paid to it. Modern English literature is so amply supplied with men who try | | 
) {to be funny, that there is a novelty and refreshment in meeting with an unchallenged |/ 
| humorist who strives to be serious. The position, however, appears so anomalous 
that readers doggedly persist in disbelieving in its possibility. More surprise could 
not be expressed at the reported breach of a fundamental law of nature than is 
occasioned when a regular reader of Mark Twain meets the author in his natural 
and serious mood, or chances upon “Joan of Arc.” The flat disappointment finds 
expression in some such phrase as, “ Well, I never! It isn’t a bit like Mark Twain.” 
The pity of this all is that some of Mr. Clemens’s best literary work is thus neglected 
and unappreciated. Yet, strange as it may seem, there do exist people who read 
and relish, humorous and serious alike, all that Mark Twain has produced. In 
proof of this statement I offer the following anecdote. A lady one day entered 
the leading bookstore of Hartford, Connecticut, and inquired for Taine’s “ English 
Literature.” The shopkeeper replied that he had never written such a book. “ But 
are you quite sure?” queried the lady. ‘‘ Absolutely certain,” riposted the bookman ; 
“for I’ve read every line he has published, from ‘The Jumping Frog’ upwards.” 
CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. 


A SONG. 


HERE’S a sweetness in the air 
When the sun is low, 


And the sky is flushed and bare, 
And the light winds blow: 
While the shadows come and go 
As the night doth fall 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 


There’s a lady full of grace 
Whom I loved of yore, 
And the love-light on her face 
Shineth evermore : 
And I long as heretofore, 
For the night to fall 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 


Dear love, can I forget 
Through the flying years 
Thy face amid the fret 
Of their pains and tears: 
Nay, my heart remembers yet 
When the night doth fall 
Along the misty moorland where the curlews call. 
Ernest A. NEwTON, 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


HE Editor has asked me to write upon “An Anglo-American Alliance and 

its Possibilities,” but I have some difficulty in doing so—both because I 

have already declined to contribute a long article on the subject to a 

leading American review, and also because alliance in the ordinary sense implies 

an understanding in view of wars, while I have never believed and do not believe 

that such an understanding between the two great English-speaking countries is 
probable. 

Writing in 1867 a series of letters, which afterwards formed the base of 
my Greater Britain, published in 1868, I put first of all objects of British 
policy that we should make true, as between the Americans of the United States 
and ourselves, the Maori proverb, “ Let friends settle their disputes as friends.” 
This was written at a moment when the Fenian movement in America was 
extraordinarily strong, and just after I had attended a meeting at which Speaker 
Colfax addressed the Fenian brotherhood, when a ship flying the Fenian flag was 
openly lying on Lake Michigan, and when Fenian uniform was commonly worn in 
the public streets of the United States. It was natural, therefore, that I should 
give some prominence at the time—in the attempt to restore those good relations 
between the two countries which are essential to the future of both—to our Irish 
policy. It is still necessary to point out that fair relations with Ireland are essential 
to any present or future alliance between the British Empire and the United States, 
and that any fresh outbreak of ill-feeling between Ireland and Great Britain would 
be fatal to the permanence even of the present happy state of feeling between the 
two chief sections of our race. It is certain that there are many in this country, 
and some in the United States, who deny this, and who rely upon anti-Irish 
feeling in the United States; but those who well know the United States in all 
parts of their territory, and in all classes of the community, are aware that no 
permanent reliance could be placed upon the steadiness of anti-Irish feeling under 
political temptation, and that what has been said above is true. 

Putting aside this possible difficulty, we may all hope that relations will 
continually become closer. By Lord Salisbury’s sudden change of front in the 
Venezuelan question, we have accepted the leadership of the United States in 
matters American, and the policy of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is dead, and can 
never be revived. On the other hand, the Americans are never likely to interfere 
with our position in Canada, or, unless we should pursue a singularly mistaken 
policy towards the peasant proprietary of the West Indies, in our other American 
colonies. 

The outcome of the present war will probably be the possession by the United 
States of colonies, or, what would for some purposes be better, United States 
protectorates over local autonomous governments, in the Philippines and in Cuba. 
United States possession in freehold of these various islands might lead to the 
imposition of a protective tariff, which would check British trade and produce 
irritation here. Protected local autonomous governments would be more likely 
to afford a means of carrying on existing trade relations without much change. 
The Americans becoming interested in the Pacific would have the more reason to 
join with us in any steps which we might have to take to promote by peaceful 
means the retention of low duties in China, which is an increasing field of the 
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future for the trade of the United States, as for our own. ‘There is no arbitrary 
limit which need be assigned to the growth of common interests between ourselves 
and the United States, and to the friendly feelings which those common interests 
will engender. But from this point to the conclusion of a true alliance there is a 
long step. 

It may be assumed that the objections to hampering our policy in Europe by 
the conclusion of alliances with military powers, and that other main objection to 
alliances—that, while imposing upon us heavy obligations, they will not be likely 
to meet our greatest needs, such as the defence of India—do not apply with equal 
force to the conclusion of a standing alliance with the United States. Is there, 
however, much chance of such a permanent alliance with the United States 
being obtained? I confess that, as matters stand, I should answer No! I have 
seen no inclination expressed across the Atlantic by the responsible leaders of 
political-opinion pointing towards the conclusion of any instrument consecrating 
so startling a departure from the American policy of the past. It may be conceded 
that a United States possessing tropical colonies, some of them at a great distance 
from her borders, will not be exactly the United States that we have known. 
Still she will be governed in a similar manner, by men of the same order of 
ideas; she will have the same confidence in her own strength, the same doubt 
whether European Powers will ever force her to thoroughly put out that strength: 
and the conclusion of a standing alliance is remote, if conceivable at all. 

There are two modes by which it is just possible that such an alliance might 
come into existence. The one would be our taking the first step by assisting the 
United States in the event of an attack upon them by some European Power, in 
connection with the conclusion of the present war, and with their annexations. But 
then no European Power is likely to be foolish enough to interfere, unless indeed 
the hankering by the French after certain portions of Morocco territory should 
affect the question. Even supposing, however, that France should take the 
opportunity of the misfortunes of Spain to annex a coveted portion of Morocco, it 
is improbable that the United States would look upon this matter as one which 
concerned them. ‘The other possibility is that some day there should occur that 
of which there was some slight sign last year—namely, the uprising of moral feeling 
in the United States in some question concerning the position of the weak, and 
profoundly moving to the religious part of the community. The Armenian 
massacres are an example of the kind of question which might at some moment 
produce a common feeling among the religious people of the British Empire and 
of the United States, which might lead to common action, even of a military kind. 
But here again there seems little prospect of a general or standing war alliance 
arising out of such action. The main tie between the two peoples, or the two 
sections of one people, in whichever light we prefer to consider them, has hitherto 
been literary and religious ; and the tie of literature, producing the existence upon 
both sides of the Atlantic of the same ideas, is perhaps on the whole increasing 
rather than diminishing in strength. Common action will therefore be increasingly 
probable ; but of permanent alliance there is as yet no sign. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 
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AYS of one’s life at Cambridge have a distressing tendency to begin at a 
much later hour than was intended the night before. In this department 
a stern “Gyp” is a tower of strength to some, but the tender-hearted 
“Bedder” is but a broken reed. Moreover, she is wanting in discretion. What 
is the use of her disturbing your slumbers with the information that it is “ ten 
minutes to eight, sir”? You thank her (with your lips), but proceed with 
dispassionate reasoning to argue the case for getting up. Chapel at eight and 
a lecture at ten,—these are your official engagements for the morning. You are 
already, through no fault of your own, too late for the one, and you are also 
much too early for the other. It is your obvious duty to remedy this latter defect, 
the former being now beyond your control. 

An hour later a clatter of tin covers in your outer or “keeping” room_ brings 
you to your feet in the middle of your bedroom floor with an uncomfortable sense 
of something forgotten. A look into.your room and a moment’s thought plunge 
you into dismay and your bath. Your breakfast party had been omitted in your 
earlier self-communing ; “ you can’t expect a chap to remember everything if you 
39 
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wake him in the middle of the night.” It is, however, with an air of outraged 
Justice that you meet the reproaches of your first guest. Had you not only 
yesterday found him snoring away the precious moments of the des solidus, and 
totally unprovided with any visible means of support either for himself or for you ? 
After breakfast we light our ‘“‘ earliest pipe of half-awaken’d bird’s eye,” and begin 
to look forward to the toils and pleasures of the day. A has a “ Rugger” match, 
3 is a “Stinks” man, and has a “lab.,” which being interpreted is—B is reading 
for the Natural Science ‘I'ripos, and has an engagement at the University 
Laboratories between the hours of, say, two and four. C, again, is a galley-slave, 
or rowing-man as some prefer to call it, and his afternoons are forfeit to the river. 
The rest of us, being at a loss how to while away those post-meridian hours when 
it is forbidden the self-respecting man to read, resolve to go and consult Billy 
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B , a well-known authority on current events and things worth seeing. We 
find him discussing a solitary breakfast, and we go in and smoke to him for five 
minutes—a breach of politeness, it is true, but we do not stand on ceremony with 
Billy. The following dialogue ensues :— 

JoHNsON (with conscious virtue): “You lazy beast, aren’t you coming to the 
lecture?” (Zhis from a. man with the taste of his coffee still in his mouth.) 

BILLy (with some resentment): “Of course I’m coming. ... Who is it? I 
forget.” 

JOHNSON (zith impatience): “Hammond, you old idiot.” 

Bitty. “Oh! of course”... (with infinite sarcasm) “I say, I hope you 
chaps don’t mind my eating while you’re smoking !” 

Cuorus. “Oh! don’t mention it—don’t mind us. I say, Billy, what’s on this 
afternoon? Anything to be seen?” 

Bitty (40 J.): “ Aren’t you going out with the ‘ Drag’?” 

J. “My horse is not fit. We might go and see them, though.” 

Bitty. “We might; and the final of the Cup Tie is being played on the ’Varsity 
Ground—we might come round by that; and Meredith is playing “Jim” at the 

‘Tennis-courts ; or we 





might go and see the 

Varsity boat, or we 

might have a game 
J of fives, or we 
might——” 

J. “ Blow! there’s 
the clock. Come on: 
we'll think about it 
when Hammond gets 
too deep.” 

Accordingly 
academic costume 
is assumed, and a 
procession is formed 
to the lecture-room. 
Here we listen, it 
may be, to an expo- 
sition of some Greek 
or Latin text, to a 
dissertation on some 
period of _ history, 
classical or modern ; 
to the aphorisms of 
a philosopher, or the 
demonstrations of a 
mathematician — in 





fact, to almost any- 
< thing and everything 
—for a_ well-staffed 
College can in many 
cases supply its men 
with all the lectures 
they need in order to 
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take a distinguished 
degree. There are, of 
course, University _ lec- 
tures by Professors, but 
these form a small per- 
centage of the sum total 
of assistance given to 
aspirants after academic 
honours, and many a man 
has earned the highest 
distinction in his Tripos 
without sapping any 
mines of learning beyond 
his own College walls. 





Even College lectures, for 
all their importance and 
usefulness, are, in a sense, 
only supplementary to 
private search for know- 
ledge. Reading is the 
student’s bread and 
butter, his staff of life; 
lectures, coaching and 
supervision are the extras 
which increase his tone 
and keep his mental 





functions working on the in, Si 4 3 
right lines. It stands to Sia, Ae 
reason that some studies i Ss ey 
demand much more BF : 


tuition and direction than 
others, but it is also 
obvious that the lecture 
becomes more valuable in proportion as it, so to speak, assumes a knowledge 
of book-work and devotes its attention to working out riders. Lecturers for 
the first part of the Classical Tripos, for instance, aim either at supplementing the 
deficiencies of modern annotators, or at presenting in an accessible and practicable 
form the voluminous effusions of some too learned German professor, who has 
occasionally forgotten the comparatively limited time and intellect at the disposal 
of the ordinary undergraduate. 

But we apologise: the lecture is over an hour agy, since when we have, 
according to our various temperaments, worked, or loafed, or read the newspapers. 
Now, after an early lunch ches Billy, we are mounting our bicycles to ride out to 
the meet of the “Drag.” ‘Twenty minutes’ good going brings us to the field, 
where active preparations for the run are in full swing, and where the usual 
tightening of girths and yelling at hounds warn us that we are not much too soon. 
Johnson is greeted with shouts of disappointment, for he is one of the hardest 
riders amongst them. . . . “ Where’s your horse?” . . . “Not riding?” . . . “ You 
should have hired!” . . . “Or borrowed.” Johnson, looking very keen and rather 
sick, smokes his cigarette in silence, while Billy keeps up a running criticism on the 
personal appearance and mounts of his various acquaintances, 
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But presently the hounds are whipped on to the scent and the hunt begins. 
While it lasts, a run with the “ Drag” does not differ from any other hunt—except 
perhaps in the recklessness of the riders,—it is only at the beginning and end that 
one observes that a red herring is not the same thing as a fox. ‘To-day little Toddles 
of ‘Trinity is perched on the top of a huge structure of bones which Billy assures 
him he had seen in a tram-car the day before on the “ K.P.” Leaping dexterously 
out of the range of ‘Toddles’ crop, Billy further prophesies for him a “ toss,” which 
(to our huge but suppressed delight) actually takes place at the post and rails in 
the second field. We run up with profuse expressions of solicitude, pick him out 
of the ditch, dust him, smooth him down, re-elevate him, and send him on his 
way not quite sure whether he has disgraced himself or added to his notoriety. 

As the hounds are running directly away from the road, however, we decide to 
forbear pursuit, confident of hearing quite enough about the run later on at the 
“Pitt.” As we roll back into Cambridge, we severally reflect that the ’Varsity 
Football Ground is pretty considerably out of our way, that one “Soccer” match 
is rather like another, and that we shall hear the result almost before the game is 
over. When, therefore, one of us ventures the question, ‘What do you say to 

Fenner’s* instead of the Cup 

Tie?” there is a remarkable 

| unanimity in the reply, largely 

ms to be ascribed to the fact that 
we are at the moment within five 
minutes of the ’Varsity Running 
Ground. The —— College 
Sports are nearly finished, but 
we arrive in time to see a ’Varsity 
“string” carry off the High 
Jump, though he _ is_ heavily 
penalised, after the manner of 
College Sports, for having been 
imprudent enough to win the 
event last year, The Three 
Miles ends the programme. We 
have been expecting an eruption 
from Billy, and now it comes. 
After gazing with increasing con- 
tempt at the first two laps he 
bursts out: ‘ Look here, you 
chaps, this is too much! What 
excitement there is in seeing 





7 : j those poor brutes trot nine times 
’ se round that blooming track I 
f cannot see. I’m off!” 
i 


The standard by which Billy 
judged these athletic perform- 
ances was obviously the wrong 

‘Tador Gall one, and now that he has left 
—_ Fenner’s in disgust we may 
Lad, venture a few general remarks 
ih upon him, and endeavour, as it 
* Fenner’s is the University Cricket and Athletic Ground. 
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were, to classify him. Billy 





> is a type of the intelligent 
me loafer. Often to be seen 
es at the “ Pitt” in the morn- 
es ing, always in the afternoon, 
ly and often after “ Hall,” 
ithe yet Billy has taken a 
nn moderate “First” in_ his 
“se Tripos, and is a man of 
sin culture and taste. He must 
have a knack of putting in 
$0 his reading at all sorts of 
he odd times, especially from 
ty 12 to 3 a.m., and further 
vi of readily assimilating and 
* glutinously retaining what 4 
‘i he does read. Billy is a 
up bit of a “ blood,”—not the 
ma vacuous, nothing-but-horsey, 
sly and vulgar, but the unosten- r 
ae tatious, likable, and genuine 
“ea “blood.” He is always 
ng dressed well and in the best 
ge of taste. He has at least 
wah a nodding acquaintance ; 
ity with every don and under- oF 
igh . —_ 
‘ily , 
of ; “2% 
1 ) ih | 
graduate in Cambridge whom 
ine one ought to know. Billy 
We is of course reprehensible, 
am but he gets as much good 
ty out of his life at Cambridge 
ala as the veriest “smug” who 
— ever read his eleven hours 
ea a day. But Billy is not an 
noe ordinary mortal. Most of 
ing us either miss the social 
nes adornments of his career, his 
I popularity and his amiability, 
or, on the other hand, achieve 
illy some measure of these and 
‘oni. nothing beyond but a few 
wae athletic triumphs. 
left The Pitt Club, where we 
nay next meet this paragon, for 
thi afternoon-tea purposes, is not 
“es an imposing edifice, but it is 


comfortable, and much 
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appreciated and used by its 
members. It contains a 
library ; here you can see the 
magazines; here you write 
your letters, and the Club . 
generously stamps them (it 
being understood that mem- 
bers do not go to the “ Pitt’ 
to address a hundred circulars 
at a time). 

It is already after five when 
we turn out of the ** Pitt” and 
bend our steps towards King’s, 


? 


—Johnson, in whose musical 
taste we place implicit con- 
fidence, having informed us 
that we should not miss the 
L anthem in the chapel there. 
| The red glow of approaching se 





sunset is beginning, and the s re 
chapel and much despised Ri eH 
screen of King’s College affect ao a 4 
even our mundane minds . : ie 


with their stately beauty. The [ 
I chapel may look like a “billiard- 
table turned upside down,” but 
with all deference to the great author 
ys of that statement we must confess to 
a perhaps ignorant but still intense 
admiration for the building. On a 
moonlit night in the end of May 
but rhapsodies are out of date. 
= ag : : : The Psalms are being chanted as 
; we enter the huge building and take 
chairs in the ante-chapel. Probably 
nowhere in the world are the Psalms 
sung with better effect. There is an 
artistic deliberation and a_ poetical 
intelligence in the rendering which, 
quite apart from the quality of the 
choir and the excellence of the ac- 
companiment, put the service, and 
especially the Psalm-singing, at King’s 
in the very forefront alike as a musical 
performance and as an act of devotion. 
The building contributes its share to 
the wonderful beauty of the music. 
The boys’ voices float straight up to 
the groined stone roof a hundred feet 
above and die reluctantly in echoes 
there, while at the other extreme of 
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sound, the carved arches seem to double the crashing volume of the louder stops of 
the organ, which we are accustomed to hear manipulated with such effect. 

Between Chapel and Hall there is an hour or more at the disposal of the 
studious, at the end of which time gowns are seen streaming in the direction of 
the important College building where the outer man is fed, and where, it is to be 
feared, attendance is more regular and less irksome than at the other just mentioned. 
Being the only common meal of the day, Hall is the time chosen for communication 


scenes of revelry as those. 
seldom, to many never. 








between men who, though 
living in the same college, 
would otherwise almost have 
to post letters to one another, 
Two or three gyps are busily 
employed in delivering these 
notes and in handing round 
teams for to-morrow’s 
matches. Hall is, in most 
colleges, compulsory for 
undergraduates, at least so 
many times a week; but 
the compulsion is largely 
nominal, as the average 
undergraduate is quite glad 
to get an excellent dinner 
of perhaps four courses for 
the modest sum of two 
shillings. 

Other dinners are fre- 
quent at Cambridge— club 
dinners, old-boy dinners, 
and mere dinners for the 
sake of dining, as it would 
seem. ‘lhe Caledonian, the 
Eton, the Harrow dinner, 
and many more, we are led 
to believe, are great func- 
tions; but we feel con- 
vinced that the reader 
would rather picture a day 
quietly closed over  text- 
books to the accompaniment 
of a soothing cup of tea at 
midnight, than have his 
imagination led into such 


Besides, to most men these occasions come but 
Any impression of Cambridge manners and customs 


would be disproportionate which forgot those hundreds of men whose day, what- 
ever be its diversions, always includes at least half a dozen hours of good work. 


Now, this is not compatible with frequent dining ! 


One day at Cambridge is remarkably like the next, and both are exactly the 
same as the next again. But one rarely wearies of the life, and each new term is 


begun with avidity. 





The sketch which has just been given cannot pretend to be 
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typical: this is almost precluded by the diversity of the men and their pursuits. 
One man’s thoughts, for instance, centre round football all the winter; the man 
who keeps opposite to him has never touched a football, and doesn’t want to: he 
goes for a walk in the afternoon, and will (therefore) be a great man some day. 
But, whatever our occupations may be, the surpassing privilege of our three or 
four years of University life lies, of course, in this very number and variety of 
men with whom we are thrown into contact. We all back our own colleges 
against the world, inevitably, and find ourselves secretly pitying some of our 
friends because to them has been denied the blessing of being numbered in 
“ours.” The writer has already refrained from one rhapsody, but, in connection 
with this greater theme, regrets that the only course consistent with self-restraint 
is to immediately lay down his pen. 
Marcus Dons. 

[Jn a subsequent number will appear a second article on “A Day of my Life at 


Cambridge.” This latter article will deal with the American Cambridge, and will be 
written by a Harvard Undergraduate—ED. P.M. M.] 


A CHANT OF AUTUMN. 
(After the French of PAUL VERLAINE.) 


HE wailing tones 
And viol-moans 
Of Autumn make 
A wound that grieves 
My heart and leaves 
A weary ache. 





All breathless—pale 
I hear the tale 

Of hours chime, 
And weeping sore 
I see once more 

The vanished time. 


Then I—I go 
As haps to blow 
The storm—and sped 
Or there, or here, 
Like a leaf I veer, 
The leaf that’s dead. 


MABEL PEACOCK. 
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A MYSTERY OF PARIS. 
I. 


HE late Duke of S——, or to be precise, since I may be writing for posterity, 
the third Duke of S——, once remarked to a friend in reference to 
the so-called honeymoon, which the Duke declared to be too long: 

“Fancy having to spend a month alone with a woman you don’t know!” I think 
even Rivarol could hardly have folded this special burden of life into a more 
neat and compact form, or tied it with a smarter ribbon of truthful wit. But the 
subject is a delicate one; and I would merely point out, ex /assant, that the 
hint of weariness underlying the Duke’s words does not by any means of a 
necessity imply any absence of love on the part of either of the honeymooners. 
Nay, I would go further and assert—of course, merely judging the matter from 
the stupid, the male, standpoint—that the more you love this bride of yours (whom 
you don’t know, for of course she is not the girl you thought you married), just so 
much the more heavily does this burden of bliss and bewilderment lie upon your 
shoulders, bent in adoration and wonder. 

In Paris it was—where my wife and I found ourselves on our way back to 
England from Italy—that this very natural desire to, as Sir Thomas Browne would 
say, “contemper with cunctation the celerity of Cupid’s chase,” was first able to 
find a practical expression without jolting against any of the innumerable _hair- 
triggered susceptibilities which honeycomb the honeymoon. A very dear and old 
friend of ours, Madame de C——, whose husband (from whom years ago she 
had obtained a judicial separation) had ever been the object of my very special 
detestation, invited us to spend a fortnight with her at her beautiful country seat 
near Melun, a very short distance from Paris; and this»invitation we had accepted 
before it came to my knowledge that the eccentric chatelaine had, for the sake of 
novelty no doubt, asked her husband to be her guest at the same time, and that, 
indeed, he was already beneath her roof-tree. Knowing her very intimately, and 
heing well aware that she both knew and approved of my extreme aversion to the 
man whose name she bore, I wrote to her, after consulting with my wife, and told her 
50 
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that my partner would be with her on the date fixed, but without me: that I 
would follow later—would stay in Paris until M. le Vicomte should have taken his 
departure. And thus it was that one morning I found myself driving back from 
the Gare de Lyon, where I had just seen my wife off, and enjoying for the first 
time in many weeks the delightful sensation of being as free as air. What should 
I do? how inaugurate my emancipation? It was an awkward hour—ten in the 
morning—almost too late for the Bois and too early for most things, save—yes, 
capital idea! I would go to the Jeu de Paume. It was hardly within the bounds 
of possibility that there I should not meet with some congenial spirit. My 
inspiration did not deceive me, for at the very door of the tennis court I ran up 
against Lord Auchester, who was coming out. ‘This very charming and well-known 
nobleman it has been the fashion to look upon as a failure, a disappointment ; 
but I am far from certain that this is the view that he himself takes of his progress 
so far in life. It must, however, in all fairness be conceded that he has not 
fulfilled all the hopes entertained for him by his friends. At Eton, where his 
demure, placid, Madonna-like face earned for him the nickname of “ Mary,”—a 
sobriquet which has clung to him,—great things had been expected and _ predicted 
of him; but as a matter of fact a visit to Windsor races, and return therefrom 
decidedly dans les vignes du seigneur, had dashed all these hopes to the ground 
by bringing about his sudden withdrawal from school by order of the authorities. 
Then he had begun his political career under most favourable auspices as the 
special favourite and profégé of Lord Beaconsfield, making his début in the House 
of Commons in 1880, in the Conservative minority which followed that insoluble 
mystery, that deplorable, that suicidal dissolution; and he had shone at first, with 
no inconsiderable brilliance, the Madonna-like aspect of the young senator lending 
no little piquancy to the extreme violence of his words, which, often witty and 
sometimes even true, were invariably uttered with a sweet calmness simply 
Olympian. What prize might eventually have been won by this promising youth, 
who possessed to so eminent a degree those two gifts so invaluable in the political 
arena—sangfroid and insolence—will now never be known ; for, owing to some cause 
which must for ever remain a mystery, a breach occurred between him and his 
chief, a quarrel which was never explained and never made up; and the young 
nobleman just at that juncture being called to the Upper House and _ the 
enjoyment of some hundred and odd thousands a year by the death of his father, 
had retired from active political life altogether; voting, of course, still with his 
party, but seldom or never speaking, and indeed, for the rest of his days—or at 
least up to now, for still he flourishes—devoting all his attention to the collection 
of didelots and curios of all kinds; a love for old china being perhaps the 
predominant note in the medley of his artistic tastes. He is unmarried, and yet 
the reverse of a cynic, notwithstanding the dictum of his whilom protector and 
guide, and subsequent enemy, who somewhere pronounces melancholy to be “the 
doom of energetic celibacy ”—being, in fact, one of the most amiable men ever 
subjected to the degrading and stultifying effect of being perpetually aware that he 
is overestimated; a man of unblemished honour and of the highest principles ; 
original, too, in his way—a terpaywvos avyp in fact—Anglicé, a brick. 

“You're the very man I wanted to see,” exclaimed his lordship, our first 
greetings over. “Don’t go in there: there’s nobody there you care for. Come 
with me, breakfast with me, and——” But here he broke off. “Oh, I forgot! 
Forgive me! Of course you can’t. How is your wife?” 

I blushed, or tried to, and explained. 
“Capital!” exclaimed Auchester, laughing. 





“Then it’s all right. Breakfast 
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| Lord Auchester. 


with me, and then we'll go together and see an old friend who is very ill and who 
was asking about you only yesterday.” 
“Who ?” 
“ Mendoza !” 
** Raphael Mendoza ?” 
“Of course. There is but one Mendoza. He has been very ill—sciatica ; not 
dangerous, but very painful and tiresome, you know; but he’s convalescent now.” 
We were now in the Rue Cambon, walking in the direction of Voisin’s. 
‘Dear old Mendoza!” I exclaimed. “I had no idea he was ill: in fact, I 
| thought he was in Vienna, or of course I’d have called on him at once. What 





does he say about my marriage ? ” 
Auchester laughed. 
“Deplores it, of course!” he replied. 






“You know his views on that subject.” 
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Then we reached the cabaret, and our thoughts were for the next few minutes 
devoted to the momentous business of deciding what to eat and what to drink. 
Raphael Mendoza, or M. le Marquis de Mendoza as he had acquired the right 
to style himself ever since—some thirty odd years ago—the King of Portugal had 
conferred nobility upon him for services of which His Majesty evidently thought 
very highly, but the nature of which was never explained, was certainly one of the 
most interesting, mysterious and romantic individualities to be met with in any 
centre of our somewhat drab-coloured nineteenth-century society from Petersburg 
to London. 

Nobody, at any time, and notwithstanding that he was one of the most 
prominent social individualities in Europe, knew who he was, what he was, or 
whence he came, and from his début to his final exit this veil of mystery was 
never lifted. His beginning was in this wise. One evening, not very long after 
the coup d’état, it became generally known in Paris that the very aristocratic- 
looking old man who for the two preceding Fridays had occupied, and was now 
again this Friday evening occupying, one of the large avant-scenes directly opposite 
the Imperial /oge at the Grand Opera-house in the Rue Lepelletier, had taken 
that box for a long period; had also become an adonné at the Italiens and Comédie 
Frangaise, and was an individual named Mendoza, possessed of fabulous wealth, who 
had recently “ descended” at the Hotel Westminster; who was reported to be 
looking about for a palace in Paris wherein to dwell and store his priceless 
treasures of art, and whom nobody knew anything about save the Prince who had 
just assumed the Imperial dignity and a few of his fellow-conspirators. Such was 
the gossip in the foyer de danse, where of course they always know everything ; 
and there also it was said that this same Mendoza was a Jew, a Portuguese or 
Spanish or Italian Jew—so much indeed his name would seem to indicate—and 
that he had come to Paris to in some way assist in financing the brand-new 
Emperor, whose friend he would seem to be, since His Majesty had himself called 
at the Westminster, and the mysterious millionaire had already, in the course of 
his first three weeks in Paris, breakfasted four times alone with the Cesar of the 
Tuileries. A few days later this same handsome and mysterious old gentleman 
was seen lying back in a very sumptuous open carriage, being drawn to the Bois 
4 la Daumont by four faultless black horses preceded by a figueur, who, like the 
other servants, was dressed in a livery strongly resembling that of the Austrian 
Ambassador, black and gold; and then it was reported that this Croesus whom 
nobody knew anything about had at length found shelter, had taken on a_ long 
lease that well known and spacious Adéfe/ with the gaudy golden gates which poor 
Privat d’Anglemont used to say he wanted to go and scratch every evening by way 
of getting a small income and carrying away the price of a dinner in his finger 
nails. Then, as little by little the careless and light-hearted Parisians got used to 
the sight of this handsome and mysterious old millionaire at the opera, theatre, 
Bois and so forth, as he by degrees became a familiar figure in Ja vie Parisienne, 
all kinds of reports and stories were circulated and told concerning him; some 
absurd and evidently false, some clever and probably in some degree true. In the 
first category must be counted all the ridiculous tales told about his being a 
magician, a nineteenth-century Cagliostro, a cultivated and refined St. Germain as 
it were ; but for these absurd rumours he himself was chiefly to blame, since he 
provoked them by the extraordinary and wild and familiar way in which he always 
spoke of supernatural things, of occult matters, of what is commonly known as 
magic ; and openly discussed subjects belonging to that class which the Hebrews 
label mzstaroth—things hidden. Hypnotism, clairvoyance, faith-healing, mysticism in 
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every form, and all the host of spiritual dynamics, found in him an ardent and 
powerful advocate, though indeed it must often have puzzled those who knew him 
but slightly to decide how far he was sincere in his enthusiastically expressed 
belief in that philosophy indiscriminately called “ mystical,” ‘ esoteric,” “ occult,” 
and in his claim to be himself considered an adept in the same; and how far his 
support of all transcendental theories possibly sprang from a cynical contempt for 
humanity so profound as to perhaps induce him to amuse himself at the expense 
of the credulity of his fellow-men. 

In the second category of tales told about this mysterious and charming old 
gentleman, is to be numbered a host of stories very popular on the Boulevards at 
one time, and dealing chiefly with the subject of his great wealth, an ever delightful 
topic to the dadauds of Paris. Here is one from the multitude. 

A certain French officer, an azde-de-camp of Prince Napoleon, and a gentleman 
not very highly considered, since it was well known that he lived solely by his 
luck at cards, fastened a quarrel upon Mendoza and sent him a challenge. By 
way of reply the Marquis invited the warrior to dinner, in order, as he explained 
in his note, to discuss the matter of the combat. ‘The officer was greatly surprised 
at this very unusual way of conducting the preliminaries of a duel ; but an invitation 
to dine with the mysterious and very magnificent millionaire and a chance to see 
the treasury of his art collection were not to be declined, and more especially as 
the azde-de-camp in question had really merely sought to induce Mendoza to go 
out with him for the sake of notoriety, because, as he knew well, such an event 
would be the town talk and make him, the a/de-de-camp, the fashionable hero of the 
hour. So he gladly accepted the invitation to dinner. Mendoza (so the story goes), 
after having given him the most exquisite and delicious repast, and shown him 
all his marvellous pictures and works of art, and taken him all through his splendid 
winter garden—having, in fact, quite dazzled the impecunious swashbuckler—said 
very gently: “Come now, mon amt, allow me—as I am old enough to be your 
father—to ask you a very plain and simple question. Do you think that a man 
of sense would be justified in consenting to leave such a house as this, such rare 
and pretty things as these,—not to speak of an excellent digestion, a quiet 
conscience, and an income of something considerably over four million francs a 
year,—simply because a very gallant soldier happens to want to give him a sword 
thrust, and that for no serious cause whatever, but merely for amusement? No, 
no, mon enfant; for both sides to be equal, prove to me that you will be running 
the risk of making a similar sacrifice, and then we'll fight when, where, and how 
you please.” 

I had known Mendoza by sight from infancy, but had never taken advantage 
of the very many opportunities which were constantly offering themselves of being 
introduced to him. I made his acquaintance eventually in the most trivial way. 
Lord Ipswich, a quite remarkably unimaginative, commonplace and ¢erre-ad-terre 
kind of individual, having a few years back taken a place in Perthshire for sporting 
purposes, wrote to ask me to come to him, saying, “ Although you won’t shoot and 
can’t fish, you may enjoy yourself, for I am having some very pretty women and 
some of your friends from Paris staying with me.” So I went, and there at —— 
Castle I found, greatly to my surprise, in the contingent from Paris which was 
headed by the Prince de Chevreuse—Raphael Mendoza! He had come to Lord 
Ipswich’s, as he afterwards confessed to me, partly for change of air, and partly 
to be in the society of the young and very beautiful women who, in those days, 
followed De Chevreuse about wherever he went; for the extraordinary vigour, 
energy and youth of Mendoza, whose real age nobody ever knew, but who must, at 
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“This handsome and mysterious old gentleman.” 


the time of his death the other day, have been at least very nearly the age of the 
century, was not, as he laughingly assured me, due to the fact of his possessing the 
supposed secret of St. Germain and Cagliostro, but to simple hygienic causes, and to 
the fact that so far as it was possible he had always associated with the young :— 
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Mendoza believed in this theory, and so believing, very naturally jumped to the 
conclusion that to associate almost exclusively with the young would be conducive, 
if not to the prolongation of youth, at least to the postponement of old age. 
Mendoza and I were thrown much together at Lord Ipswich’s, and very soon 
became fast friends ; but all this took place five years before the events I am now 
about to relate, and although I had been very much with Mendoza during the 
first four of these five years, during the last twelvemonth, owing to my matrimonial 
engagement and duties resulting therefrom, which kept me away from Paris, I had 
seen but little of him; and in fact, for eight months previous to my honeymoon 
and the meeting with Auchester at the door of the tennis court, I had not even 
partly heard from my old friend in reply to my letter informing him of my matrimonial 
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days, intention and so forth,—a fact which did not, however, surprise me, for I was well 
1goUur, aware of his peculiar views regarding marriage, a bond which he looked upon with 
ist, at 


very special disfavour, since, according to him, it was the grave of love; although, 
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of course, he was far too experienced a man of the world, and too catholic a 
philosopher, not to be willing heartily to endorse the aphorism of Chamfort, who 
tells us that “en amour tout est vrat, tout est faux, et Cest la seule chose sur laquelle 
on ne puisse pas aire une absurdité.” 


If. 


“ But besides the pleasure of seeing and cheering Mendoza,” said Lord Auchester, 
when @ufs brouillés aux truffes had expended their succulent eloquence in cheering 
us, and we were awaiting such further encouragement as a very carefully roasted 
poulet de grain might afford, while a most admirable bottle of modest and inexpensive 
Cantemerle was aiding the good work of restoration, “you will be rewarded in 
an unexpected fashion by going to see him.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ But, now I think of it, I don’t know that such things should be brought to 
the notice of a newly-married man.” 

“Let me judge, Mary.” 

“Well, he has an extraordinarily pretty woman taking care of him—a profes- 
sional nurse.” 

“A deaconess, I suppose ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Auchester. “ This woman is merely one of the old-fashioned 
Sisters of Hope, such as you and I have known in Paris for years. ‘The only thing 
extraordinary about her is her beauty,—I think I hardly ever saw a more lovely face.” 

“The Madonna type, of course. Something as you were at Ainger’s, I suppose ?” 

Auchester laughed and shook his head. 

“Oh, no! not at all!” he exclaimed. “This girl’s face is not that of a 
Madonna. She rather reminds one of a Greuze: very human indeed, you know; 
or perhaps something a little less dainty than a Greuze. One can’t see her hair, 
of course, but I feel certain it’s a reddish-gold Titian colour. Her skin, her 
colouring, is altogether extraordinary, and her mouth and lips and nose absolutely 
perfect in their way.” 

“ And her eyes?” I inquired; not really caring a rushlight about the matter, 
but feeling sure that Auchester expected me to take an interest in his latest whim— 
had indeed captured me at the door of the tennis court simply because he knew 
I was of a long-suffering disposition and would listen to him. 

“Oh, her eyes ” began his lordship with some warmth, but then checked 
himself. ‘ But wait and see for yourself—I remember you rather plume yourself on 
being a physiognomist. I shall be curious to know what you read in this girl’s face.” 

“T shall be glad to see this wonderful beauty,” I remarked cautiously. ‘“ Does 
Mendoza share your enthusiasm ?” 

“ He does; and you know his taste is perfect.” 

“ Perfect indeed! Do you know anything about her—who or what she was 
before, I mean ?” 

“No,” replied his lordship; “and of course we’ve not asked her, because, as 
you know, they’re forbidden to answer such questions, or to speak of their past 
life. But I should say she was certainly not of gentle birth. Her hands and her 
voice show that, I think. I should say she was a farmer’s daughter, or something 
of that kind. But she’s missed her time and her place and her vocation. Her 
name ought to be Vanina instead of Sister Priscilla, and she ought to be coming 
with me now to-night in my gondola to her first masked ball in Venice three 
hundred years ago.” 

Here, seeing my opportunity, I changed the subject to Italy, and then to art,— 
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a topic always of engrossing interest to my companion, and one on which he 
could speak with knowledge and eloquence,—and thus escaped further rhapsodies 
on the beauty of my old friend’s garde-malade. 

Mendoza had long since abandoned the gaudy-gated palace in which he had 
at first resided, and had built for himself a very splendid pleasure house in the 
Rue Monceau, which, filled to overflowing as it was with priceless works of art of 
every description and of all periods, was, with the magnificent stables adjoining 
and belonging to it, one of the sights of Paris, and a place, expressly to see which, 
lovers of things beautiful came from far distant lands. Here, in this very 
sumptuous nest, but in a very simply, even meagrely furnished bedroom-—to reach 
which, however, we were led through saloons and galleries familiar to us both, 
and literally alive and luminous with beauty—Lord Auchester and I found our 
illustrious invalid, lying on a camp bed and reading, while not far from his bedside 
and by a little round table which was covered with medicine bottles, demurely sat 
a Sister of Hope, her head bent over the devotional work in which she was so 
immersed that she did not even look up as we entered. As for Mendoza, he was 
never surprised, nothing had ever been known to astonish him ; and he greeted me 
as if we had only parted the previous evening, and he had been expecting my visit. 

“ Ah! there you are!” he exclaimed in French, smiling and putting aside his 
book. ‘‘ How glad I am to see you!” 

“ Et mot donc!” cried I, pressing both his outstretched hands warmly in mine. 
“My dear Mendoza, think of my not knowing you were ill till Auchester told 
me this morning,—just now! Why didn’t you write or wire to me, or let me 
know somehow, and I——” 

“But how could I, mon enfant?” replied the old man, half laughing, and in 
a tone of banter. ‘Surely you’ve been away travelling, have you not? The 
honeymoon! Come, sit down there and tell me all about it. How are you, /rés 
cher? But I need hardly ask. And Madame, how is she?” 

“She’s left him!” broke in Auchester, laughing. “She has, ma parole! Not 
a month married yet, and a separation already! /% donc/” Then holding up 
his hands in mock horror he exclaimed, turning to the Sister, “ Que//es meurs, 
ma seur, quelles meurs /” 

Then, of course, I had to explain, and as I did so I glanced at the lady 
whom his lordship had addressed. She had risen when Mendoza greeted me, 
had bowed to Auchester, and then stood with her face half averted, only turning 
quickly to look at me when Mendoza had pronounced the word “ honeymoon ”— 
“lune de miel,” and then resumed her former attitude. But now, when directly 
addressed by Auchester, she turned her head again and looked first at him and 
then at me, perplexed and almost pained, the colour slowly mounting to her 
cheeks. It was certainly a lovely face,—of that there could be no doubt,—a face 
indeed of surpassing comeliness: all the features, as Auchester had said, perfect in 
their way, and their way the soft, demure, pretty, merry-sadness way of Greuze, 
though lacking somewhat the daintiness of that great poet of flesh, as Auchester 
had truly observed. But it was nevertheless a face which, with all its beauty, it 
rather shocked one to see beneath the coif of a religious order; for its loveliness— 
all the soft, delicate girlishness which the severe religious discipline had been 
powerless to entirely hammer out and harden—was purely and simply earthly, 
and of this lack of spirituality every feature was eloquently expressive: the full 
mouth, with the short upper lip of a sweetly treacherous red; the little nose, 
perfect in shape now, but which extreme youth alone saved from being slightly 
weighted with coarseness by the nostrils; the chin with a little mutinous curve 
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about it, and a softness which invited confidence in the perfection of the hidden 
throat to which it gently led; but above all the eyes, grey, large, lustrous, sad, 
with golden flakes—the devil’s torches—in the warm depths of their caressing 
greyness—all these things were trumpet-tongued to any one who, like myself, had 
paid by experience for the luxury of possessing eyes and ears. ‘They told me 
much ; without a doubt Mendoza had understood them, and probably Auchester ; 
but at all events to me they very plainly indicated that this beautiful Sister of 
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“1 found our illustrious invalid lying on a camp-bed." 


Hope was not a young woman likely for any lengthened period to find her religious 
calling congenial to her nature, which, as I could read it, was one wholly 
unspiritual; one incapable of soaring to regions beyond the range of earth, to 
altitudes whence it could not easily be snared back again by a caress; one of 
which it would be manifestly unfair to ask more than did the French wit of 
Manette, — 


** Ayez toujours pour moi du gotit comme un bon fruit, 
Et de esprit comme une rose,” 
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What could the past history of this lovely girl have been? I wondered: what 
could have brought one so young, one so beautiful, to entomb her youth and 
beauty and ardour in the dull monotony and rigour of a religious sisterhood ? 
There was in this girl’s face, I will not say an innocence, for there was no token 
of soul there, and innocence has a soul to which. experience, no matter how vile, 
cannot reach to soil; but an absence of the crab mark on the pearl—that look 
of care which even one impassioned kiss will leave upon the lips of youth if they 
are never more to be so visited, which plainly indicated that the fever of love 
had in this pretty maiden as yet remained undeveloped. ‘This was very evidently 
not an instance of a tempest-tossed bark seeking refuge in a peaceful harbour: 
here was rather an example of a girl who had probably been induced to adopt 
a religious calling, if not exactly against her will, very likely before she was fully 
aware of the grave consequences of the step she was taking, and whose fervent 
youth was now by degrees, as 


‘* Blossom by blossom the spring begins,” 


and perhaps almost unconsciously, awakening to the reality of the situation— 
awakening and revolting. These considerations were the result of the apparently 
indifferent glances which I from time to time cast upon the pretty Sister, as I 
recounted to Mendoza the circumstances of my temporary isolation, answered his 
questions, and replied to the raillery of the Madonna-faced Tory disappointment. 

“Pythagoras,” exclaimed Mendoza, with mock solemnity, when I had done my 
explanation, and had inquired and been answered about his health, which was 
improving, ‘‘as you are probably aware, sacrificed a hundred bulls in honour of 
his discovery of the hypothenuse. What shall I do in honour of your visit to my 
sick bed?” 

“Talk to me some of your delightful nonsense about marriage,” I replied, 
laughing, “as a proof that you forgive me. Believe me, I expect no fatted calf 
to be killed. Do you know, cher ami, it is very good of you to receive me at 
all after my treachery. You must have been greatly shocked to hear that I’d 
gone over, bag and baggage, to the enemy—suffered myself to be degraded to the 
level of a mere husband.” 

Mendoza shook his head and smiled. 

“No,” he said, holding out his hand for Auchester to give him a cigarette: 
“I was pained, of course, but not shocked; not even surprised, mon ami, for I 
had foreseen it. You know, or you ought to know, for I’ve told you often enough, 
that a microtheos as you are, as every man is, you have within you three kingdoms— 
the soul world, the spirit world, and this world of the senses. You have allowed 
your soul to get the mastery, that is all.” 

“And it is to that I owe my downfall?” I inquired gravely. 

“Tt is,” replied Mendoza. “The soul viewed apart from the spirit is darkness 
and fire—natural Selfishness. In the soul is the glowing triangle, the worm, the 
restlessness of the Ego, with its passions and lusts, and the dark torture chamber.” 

“ Besides,” put in his lordship, looking at the half averted face of the Sister 
of Hope as he spoke—we were, of course, all speaking in French—“ marriage is 
a most unsatisfactory state, according to the highest authority ! ” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed, greatly amused to find Auchester bringing out his 
very meagre store of Biblical knowledge in support of Mendoza’s transcendental 
views ; “and where, may I ask?” 

“In St. Luke,” replied, in a very supercilious tone, the Madonna-faced Earl— 
“T remember the exact words. He very distinctly says that marriage is a barrier 
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to heaven. Isn’t this plain enough—‘ The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage; but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more: for they are equal unto the angels’?” 

I stared at Auchester dumfounded, but he took good care not to meet my 
gaze, and continued looking in the direction of the Sister. 

“Exactly,” said Mendoza, with a smile of approval; “you'll find that in the 
twentieth chapter of St. Luke.” I may mention, ex fassant, that although a Jew 
by birth, and never formally baptised into the Christian Church, Mendoza was a 





J “It was a face of surpassing comeliness.” 


devout believer in the divinity of our Lord—was, as Disraeli expressed it, 
“a complete Jew,” “a believer in Calvary as well as in Sinai.” ‘ And,” he 
continued eagerly, for discussions of this nature specially delighted him, “don’t 
run away with the idea that this saying, that they’re equal to the angels, in any 
| sense implies that they cease to be human beings: not at all; but that they, 
as human beings, shall be equal to the angels. ‘They are to be raised above 
the contrast of sex, like the angels. There is a saying of an old Thibetan 
myth, ‘Those who do not die have no need to beget children.’ If you had 
allowed yourself to be wholly absorbed by the kingdom of the spirit, you 
would have been one of these, mon ami. As it is, listening only to your soul, 
you have degraded yourself, as you just now very truly said.” 
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“ Parfaitement !” exclaimed Auchester, nodding approval very gravely. 
“ But,” I cried, “if every one were like that, how would the world go on?” 
“That’s none of your business,” remarked Auchester. “ ‘That’s the argument of 


a drunken ploughboy.” 

“Man,” said Mendoza, “unlike the animals—and pray remark this—was created 
at the outset as a unity, as one single human being who included in himself all 
humanity ; it was the animals that made their appearance in pairs, a plurality of 
he’s and she’s. Adam was androgynous, combined the essence of the male and 
female nature ; and to reach Heaven you must return to that condition. The severance 
came to Adam later, and then his disdain for the divine method of multiplication ; 
so that, as Erigena says, “in pecorinam corruptibilemque ex masculo et femina 
numerositatem justo judicio redactus est.” 

“So you want me to become androgynous?” 

“Most certainly,” said Lord Auchester in a tone of great severity. 

Mendoza nodded his head in assent. 

“Remember,” continued Mendoza, “if you would be beautiful, spiritually 
beautiful, you must rise above the sexual contrast and express a combination of 
the nature of the man and woman. Franz Baader says that Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna is androgynous. What he means is that in this woman we behold 
the contrast between the masculine and feminine harmonised ; that in this figure 
every trace of animalism is extinguished, and that it reveals to us a transcendent 
loveliness before which we stand enraptured as if in a vision.” 

“As it is, you’re ina most degraded condition, ma vieille bique,” said Auchester, 
“and I sincerely pity you.” 

The face of the Sister of Hope was half averted during this extraordinary 
conversation—so turned, at least, that I could not see it, although she half faced 
Auchester; and this I greatly regretted, for while the sentiments expressed by 
Mendoza were, as I knew, sincere and from his heart—indeed, I had heard some- 
thing very similar from him before—the young Earl had, I knew full well, assumed 
his absurd attitude merely on account of the Sister of Hope, and it would have 
been amusing to have read in her pretty face the effect of his words upon her. 

“Well,” said I, smiling, “the terrible step has been taken. So now, I suppose, 
I must await the awful consequences of my degradation ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mendoza, “ you must of course expect the punishment. You 
have turned away from the true, the eternal love, which alone can satisfy, the love 
which reigns supreme in the spirit kingdom, and have persuaded yourself to rest 
content with the base imitation, the love of the senses. And you know what 
suffering must inevitably await you there, for such love cannot last, is but the 
dream of the moment, the play of sunlight upon a wave. It may, perhaps, be 
prolonged, may certainly be intensified while it lasts, but———” 

“You say it can be prolonged and intensified?” interrupted Auchester. “ How ? 
In what way?” His eagerness was so comic that both Mendoza and I laughed. 

“What difference can that make to you, Joseph Bellerophon?” I inquired. 
“Stay in your spirit kingdom; rest content with your immortal joys, and leave 
me in my degradation to my poor soul-solaces, my transitory truffles and ephemeral 
embraces.” 





But Auchester was not to be put off thus. His eagerness had even aroused 
the Sister of Hope, who had turned her head and was looking at him, and 
perchance the sight of her pretty face still further stimulated his desire to obtain 
an answer to his question. 

“I believe you know everything, Mendoza,” said his lordship, paying no 
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attention to me, but rising and walking towards the bed. “Is it possible you can 
have discovered a way to, as you say, prolong and intensify love? Why, you'll 
have every one, from Romeo to Dr. Bartolo, coming to you for the secret!” 

Mendoza looked at the young ‘Tory disappointment for a moment without 
replying, and I saw an expression come into the old man’s eyes which I, who 
knew him so well, had learnt to understand—a half roguish, half pitying look, which 
invariably indicated that he was going to mount one of his whimsical hobbies and 
gallop off into the land of fantasy and dreams. 

“There is one charm,” said Mendoza after a short pause, and speaking very 
gravely, “and only one for love—for the love of the flesh, of course I mean—and 
that charm I have.” 

“JT knew it! I felt sure of it,” exclaimed “ Mary,” greatly delighted. ‘‘ What 
is there you haven’t got, Mendoza? What is there you don’t know ?” 

“ Many, many things, I fear,” replied the old man, smiling; ‘“ but this one 
thing, this charm for earthly love which will prolong and intensify this ephemeral 
love of the flesh I certainly do possess, and I'll show it to you if you mae: that 
is, not the charm itself—that I can’t do—but the vessel which contains it.’ 

“Do!” exclaimed Auchester. ‘ Even that is better than nothing.” 

“It’s a love philtre, I suppose,” said I: “you speak of it being in a vessel.” 

Mendoza shook his head. 

‘No!” he said. “It’s not a love philtre. It’s much more than a mere love 
philtre. But wait and see. Pray ring for Volodya, ma seur!” The Sister of 
Hope rose, and as she passed me to summon Mendoza’s confidential servant—an 
old Russian, who had been with his master from boyhood—I could plainly see 
by the heightened colour in the lovely cheeks, and the light in her half downcast 
eyes, that the subject of our conversation interested her greatly, and that she was 
not likely to leave the room, at least not just yet. Her hand had hardly left the 
electric button when the old servant appeared.” 

“* Volodya,” said his master, speaking in Russian, a language I knew just enough 
of to be able to understand it when spoken slowly, or only a few words at a time, 
‘pray ask M. le Comte to be kind enough to bring to me the box containing all 
the powders of the merchant, and the roll of parchment referring to it. He will 
know what I mean: tell him, all the powders of the merchant. Skajjeete yemu 
usyé Parashki Kuptsa.” 

Volodya bowed and retired. The gentleman whom my old friend referred to 
as “M. le Comte,” was his secretary, and the curator of his marvellous museum— 
an old Neapolitan, Count Aqueldina by name, who was reputed to possess a more 
profound and extensive knowledge concerning antiquities, works of art of every 
kind, and articles of virtu of every description, than any other man living, not even 
excepting Mendoza himself; and who, in consequence of this peculiar and very 
precious wisdom and experience of his, was constantly being solicited by all the 
great art collectors of Europe, amateur and professional, to give his opinion on 
some object or other—anything, from a painting to a snuff-box—and receiving very 
handsome cheques for his advice, Mendoza always good-naturedly consenting to 
let his secretary, curator, and friend, who had nothing to do for him but look 
after his art treasures and catalogue them, go on these very remunerative errands 
at any time, for any length of time, and to any part of the world. 

“ Has Aqueldina got back, then?” inquired Lord Auchester: “I thought he was 
in Rome.” 

“So he was, but he got back last night. It was not a very pleasant trip, I’m 
afraid,” added Mendoza, smiling; “for he had to tell old Princess Orbeliani that 
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_ her famous reliquary which she has been boasting so much about is worthless, 
wll save for the jewels on it, and that Martin Schéngauer had no more to do with it 
than Martin Luther. He says the thing is not two hundred years old.” 

“Am I forgetting my Russian, or did I hear you ask Volodya for ‘all the 


out 
sho powders of the merchant’?” I inquired. 
ich “You did, mon ami.” 


-— “ What do you mean by that?” 
“Wait and see,” replied Mendoza; “but can’t you guess? ‘Que est ista que 
ascendit per desertum sicut virgula fumi ex aromatibus myrrhe et thuris, et 


a universi pulveris pigmentarii ?’ ” * 
“Your charm is a perfume, then?” asked Auchester. 
hat Mendoza nodded. “Yes,” said he: “a perfume if you will, and the oldest 
and most powerful perfume ever prepared by the hand of man. But far more 
one than an ordinary perfume,—a scent that possesses the power of a dissolvent of 
eral the senses.” 


‘hat “ What in the world do you mean, Mendoza?” began the Madonna-faced Earl. 
But the old man interrupted him. 

“ Wait,” he said, holding up his hand and smiling. “ Here it is. I hear my 

2» poor old asthmatic Aqueldina coming. He doesn’t grow old so comfortably and 

gracefully as I do! Pray don’t say a word about this before him, or he'll stay 


love here all day chatting; and he’s got some very important work to do for me _ this 
of afternoon,—a chance of securing an artistic prize for me privately and before it is 
a offered to the public, which will slip through his fingers if he’s not careful.” 
see Then the door was opened by Volodya, and the old Neapolitan entered, noisily 
oust wheezing, and carefully carrying with both hands a small gold casket, and under 
wns his arm one of those very modern, common black tin boxes—in this case a small one 
the —in which legal documents are usually preserved. Neither Lord Auchester nor I 
had much acquaintance with the asthmatic and not over-amiable old secretary, so we 
ugh returned his salute with the formal coldness with which it was given as he shuffled 
ime, up to his patron’s bedside. 
. all “Thank you, Cecco,” said Mendoza ; “I am much obliged to you. Pray put 
will it down there near me, where I can reach it easily; and the papers on my bed 
‘elie here—so: thank you. I want to show my young English friends this curiosity, but 


I won’t ask you to stay to explain it. I can do that.” 
ss “T’ll stay,” wheezed the Count ; “Id better stay——” 
“No! no!” interrupted Mendoza. ‘“ You mustn’t think of it, Cecco. When I’ve 





ie done with these things I’ll send them back to you ; but remember, amico mio, that you 
very ‘ mustn’t lose any of your precious time this afternoon. Remember what you have to 
‘oti 3 do, and that to-morrow it may be too late—we may never have such a chance again.” 
date It was not without much persuasion, however, that the obstinate and talkative 
| the old Neapolitan could be induced to leave his treasure behind him, retire, and 
‘aie forgo the pleasure of airing his erudition before two such utter barbarians as 
vay Auchester and myself ; but when the door had at length closed behind Francesco 
«te Aqueldina, his voluble expostulations, violent gesticulations, and distressful wheezings, 
look Mendoza leant forward and took up the golden box which his secretary had placed 
by his bedside, and prepared to open it. 
ands "si i 
> was (70 be continued.) 

* “Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness like pillars of smoke perfumed with myrrh 
, ’m and frankincense with all powders of the merchant ?”-—Cant. canticorum, cap. iii. 6. 
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4 sg as a violet last spring 
Was she, who meets now not afraid 
Her lover, in the secret shade 


Where close brown hazel-clusters cling. 


Red peaches on her cottage wall 


Wax overt-ripe in shorter suns, 











And drop: she watches them, nor shuns 


Love’s ripeness, which foretells Love’s fall. 


She hears no whisper of decay 
In drifting leaf or drizzling rain ; 


She sees the southward fading train, 


Nor dreams ‘‘will Love too fade one day?’’ 





Nor fears fast change of happy hours, 
Though every rose be overblown, 
And Autumn’s rising winds make moan 


For ruin of dead Summer flowers. 








































Ah, deaf and blind, yet wise enough ! 
Full of all bright thoughts of a bride, 
Nor slow to cast the old home aside, 


Like the cold sleek snake casts her slough. 


Ripe in yon close for winter’s store 
Is there no apple? no warm blush 
Of pear ; which falls with hurtless hush 


On the deep grass’ soft green floor ? 


Why see then Summer’s misty cowl 


Drawn o’er pale face and eyes, which mourn 





Her faded flowers and meadows shorn ! 


Why hear harsh hootings of the owl, 


Or that low melancholy cry 
Of gnats, near drooping willow trees? 
Let summer with such sounds as these, 


Her sole sad Nunc Dimittis, die 





Unheard, unwept! Let while it may 
Youth sing, ‘‘ Long day succeeds short 
night ”’ ; 
Too soon age sighs in youth’s despite, 





*“Alas! Long night succeeds _ short 
day!” 
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~O my great regret, information has just reached me that one more of our 

old fowling haunts has been improved away ; so far as fowl are concerned, 

it is as if it had never existed. There it was that for six weeks I was 

out fowling in the hardest black-freezing weather that the oldest dweller in the 

place had ever experienced. Our winters are far more open at the present time 
than they were forty years ago. 

A silent town, composed of one long street, and the men were walking backwards 
and forwards on the hard trampled snow, in front of their houses, as if they were 
on the decks of their vessels. All day long this restless tramping to and fro 
might be seen, turn and turn about. Every one of those sea-booted and thickly 
guernseyed fishermen and fowlers was smoking. Now and then one would take 
his pipe out of his mouth to speak to a neighbour, who was pacing about on the 
other side of the street, respecting the state of the weather, and how much longer 
it was likely to last: that was the chief topic. Stout hearts they needed, to 
bear the roughnesses of that hard time; but they got through some way, as they 
said in their simple fashion, with God’s help; though how, they would not 
have been able to tell you; and no one would have asked. Those that could 
help did their best, and when matters got better again their goodness was 
remembered and repaid. 

Quays, shipyards, and wharves were all silent ; the quiet of the snow was over 
all. Brigs, luggers, barges, sprat and shrimp boats, also long liners, could be seen 
in that land-locked harbour, ice bound, when the tide was up; then those who had 
got to their vessels at the ebb, over the ice hummocks, had enough to do to 
prevent mischief. Stout “fenders” were hung over the sides of the various crafts, 
in case one or the other should break from their moorings. Some of them did 
this, causing a rare to-do, with the ice heaving up, toppling over, grinding and 
crunching, as if each block were a wild beast. So far as the noise went, it was 
like twenty menageries at feeding time. From the harbour to the ferry, five miles 
below, this was the state of matters with all craft that had got locked in. If the 
ice had gone out to sea with the ebb it would not have been so bad, but it did 
not do this. The winding channel, although it allowed the sea-borne ice to float 
up, and hang, from tide to tide, prevented it from going out again. All skiffs 
and punts were hauled aboard, or they would have been ground into splinters. 
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When vessels like these are locked, there is no telling what may take place, if 
some of the crew are not aboard day and night. Cables get frayed and weakened 
by the rough edges of the ice blocks sawing against them, until at last there is a 
long heave up, and a heavier strain; a snap is heard, and off she goes, swinging 
round, broadside on. All this means a lot of hard, dangerous work, and there is 
nothing to be got from it. It is not so much the question to where a full tide 
may float a vessel that has got adrift, but where the tide may leave it. 

But a change was certainly coming, so the elder men said, although to all 
appearance matters were worse than they had been. When asked to give a reason 
for their hope, all that could be got out of the men was that “they knowed it.” 

The fact was, they had been scanning the movements of the fowl, for some 
time. I watched a vast host of fowl, high up, looking no larger than starlings, 
that were making at full bat for the North,Sea; “hard-weathers,” as they called 
them, going home. Birds that from their way of flying had evidently never rested 
on any part of that foreshore, cobs, the black-backed gulls of both species, 
mature and immature, hovered round and about lonely farms on the flats. One 
morning, a North Sea gull, the burgomaster, or as it is sometimes called, the great 
gull, passed, not thirty feet away from us. If my gun had not been left at home, 
he might have been persuaded to remain with us, at least for a time. ‘This bird, 
like one or two more of the same species that I have seen in the course of years, 
was in immature plumage. ‘Tidal rivers, teeming with fish at their mouths, are 
sure to attract rare birds in hard times. 

When predaceous gulls leave off hovering over farm-yards, and make away over 
the water, it is a good omen; for something tells them their frozen-out haunts are 
open once more. Fieldfares, that had not been seen for weeks, had been reported 
as feebly clacking in twos and threes round about some thick hedges close to one 
of the open springs: sure signs these that a change would come. Dun-crows had 
come back again from somewhere and then departed, having only come to look 
round ; there would be more than enough for them to gorge on presently. The 
last and surest sign of all was, that wild swans were seen high up, looking the size 
of geese, making, at full speed, a course due north. Yes, they reckoned it wouldn’t 
be long now before a change came of some sort. And when one of the lookers, 
who had come in from the flats for bread, told them that he had seen a freshly- 
turned-up mole-heap under the lee of a reed-stack, they were right glad to hear it, 
for the change might come before night. 

It certainly did come, for in the afternoon snow fell thick and fast. Some 
went to bed heavy-hearted, passing some far from complimentary remarks on 
those who had so confidently foretold better things. But it rained in the night—a 
regular downpour, clearing up as it got light; then the wind set dead south and 
kept there. As we were thinking over this very sudden change, one of our friends 
hailed us with the information that now was our time. As they passed three 
parts of their lives on the water, hailing a body before they reached him was the 
universal custom—unless it was, as they termed it, ‘something extra pertickler ” ; 
they were quiet enough about some matters. When this man reached us he once 
more informed us in more subdued tones that Now or Never was our chance for 
a pull at fowl. 

“Why, no one but a madman would go out in weather like this: the frozen 
snow, with this wash of rain on it, is like a sheet of ice, and on the flats it will 
be ten times worse than it is here.” 

“T knows it will; tell me somethin’ I don’t know. Git yer gun an’ cum on; 
you wun’t fall—I shan’t let ye.” 
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Having good faith in my informant, I got my gun and went home with him. 

** Now look here, two pairs o’ old fishin’ stockings, see em! My old gal darned 
an’ sponged away at ’em till she’d nearly put double worsted soles on ’em—fresh 
footed ’em like ; but these ’ere wun’t goo aboard agin, so down you sets an’ has 
em put on over yer lace-ups an’ trousers. Now, how do ye fancy yerself? you 
cud git on ice as smooth as a lookin’ glass, an’ you wouldn’t slip nohow. But I 
ain’t done with ye yit; I’m a-goin’ to lash ’em jist below yer knee, an’ turn ’em 
down over, so as if ye do go on one o’ yer knees—but ye wun't—this ’ere springy 
roll o’ worsted ‘ull keep ye frum goin’ on yer knee-cap, my son. I ain’t done 
yit: hold yer feet up; put ’em over this cheer.” 

Then in sailor fashion he lashed round some new tarred string. 

“There, now fall down on ice or slippery snow if ye ken. Now I’m a-goin’ to 
overhaul myself.” 

Some of our readers may not have been in one of our very old seaboard towns 
in a genial thaw, after deep snow and hard weather. They can only be described 
as full of water, above and below; torrents of water rush down either side of the 
narrow streets, supplemented from the grinning heads of old lead waterspouts, 
fashioned after some quaint impish device. ‘These, in most cases, deliver their 
cataracts of dirty water over the pavement into the gutter. ‘Things are altered now, 
but in some places it has only been done quite recently. 

To avoid this damp state of things, as well as any complimentary remarks on 
my stockinged feet and legs, I thought it advisable to go through a large orchard 
down to the foot of the sea wall, which is just wide enough on the top for a 
couple to walk side by side. As we got near the first large sluice, my friend 
exclaimed, “ Look at him there: he’s hard at it. An’ I reckoned we’d be fust 


down, but it don’t matter a bit; it’s only old Finny Bullrout, ketchin’ eels: ain’t 
he prongin’ on ’em out? he’s a dabster at eel spearin’.” 

This man had got his nickname at school, where one day he’d been playing 
some pranks and got “larrupped.” He had been coddled up at home, and this 
was the first time he had been larrupped at school. So when he held out his 
hands, both of them, and the cane came down whack, the boys said he opened 
his mouth and eyes “just like them ‘ere bullrouts, Miller’s thumbs, wat lays under 


stones,” and the man had gone by the name of “Finny Bullrout” ever since, 


He had seen something of the world, had fought the French, and been taken 
prisoner by them; he was with them two years. 

An’ what do ye think,” he said, “as them ’ere Frenchies larnt him to cook!” 
my companion informed me. “As if ’twas possible they knowed anythin’ about 
cookin’! An’ he told me as they eats lots o’ things as we don’t look at: he 
went on tellin’ me till I got sick on it,—sallets an’ love apples (tomatoes), an’ one 
mess an’ another, till I sez to him, ‘I knows they does, Finny: why, damn ’em, 
they eats frogs.’ 

“ Well, you’d hardly believe it, but if he didn’t hit me a clinker fur runnin’ 
down his friends, as he called ’em, wat larnt him to cook! He got it back agin, 
but Finny is a bad handful when he’s riled. Ain’t they fine ’uns now! an’ don’t 
he fork ’em out on it! He'll git home with ’em, an’ cook ’em fur his fambly, 
Mounseer fashion. I wonder he ain’t pisened the lot on ’em afore now, an’ 
hisself inter the bargain. 

“Here ye are: here’s the looker’s plank in the reeds; we'll run her over an’ 
git in the ma’sh; let’s look roun’ an’ see what’s movin’: I don’t like the look on 
it much,—there seems to be a leetle too much on the move. See them gulls? 
there they goo, all makin’ fur open sea,—no sprat on a hook will ketch ’em now ; 
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an’ here cums some more dun-crows. Look—look! Wigeon an’ dun-birds makin’ 
right fur the black water. Ain’t they flyin’ high? It’s a reg’lar shift o’ feedin’ 
grounds. Wen they clears frum a place ’tain’t much use lookin’ fur ’em: ’tis a 
reg'lar shift out ; but we'll try our luck.” 

It is a well-known fact that fowls, like trout, are met with in places that do 
not look at all likely to hold them; so that, bare as the dykes appeared, I asked 
my friend to beat his side of them up—as a matter of course each being out of 
the other’s range of fire. 

(Queck—queck—queck ! a mallard rises in front of our companion and falls to 
his shot: first bird to him. Something projects from a tuft of marsh growth, half 
covered with snow. This we find to be the hind legs of a poor hare, all that the 
crows and gulls had left, beyond a few bones. 

Considering over this little matter causes me to let a full snipe get away from 
us without a chance of a shot: a very poor start certainly. Another shot from 
our friend’s side, but if it is a lucky one we are not able to see, as he is ranging 
by some old pollard willows. About sixty yards away some small wader, judging 
from its flight, dashes into some broken-down reeds. ‘Thinking that he may be 
worth looking up, as we are anxious for a certain species to fall into our hands, 
we cautiously move that way and put him out. 

The bird dropped to the shot, and from its very light colour I thought that at 
last I had got what I required. When I picked it up it proved to be a miserable 
bleached-out dunlin; and, to add to my disgust, three dun-birds—pochards—rose 
from a marsh drain sluice, a near and easy shot, and I was unloaded! That 
dunlin was left for the crows. 

Sometimes matters will go crooked; walking up and down and round about 
in snow-slush is not cheerful, so just for a change we hail our friend in order to 
compare our luck. Besides his mallard, he has got nothing; and that is barely 
worth taking home. He has found, he tells us, on his beat, four starved snipes 
—that is, the heads with the bills attached and some feathers. Mice eat dead 
creatures as well as crows and gulls; no matter how hard the weather may be, 
the little creatures are out at night on the snow. In hard times fowl get dazed 
to a certain degree ; but let a quick thaw come, and there they are with all their 
wits about them as keen as ever, if they ave half starved. When one says dazed, 
by that one means they are in such a state that you can get near enough to them 
to shoot without crawling. 

There is a very great difference in the movement of fowls when the weather 
only breaks for a short time. They may shift about a little from shore to shore, 
but they do not flight right away. What it is—call it instinct or reason, anything 
you please—that tells them their northern homes will be free and open for them 
to nest in and rear their young in peace and security, no man knows, or ever 
will know. 

Cobs and dun-crows beat all over the place in the most systematic manner 
when such a thaw comes as above mentioned, for they know that creatures are 
lying dead under the snow that will find them in food for days to come; but the 
tactics of the birds are very different. The cob, with steady, even flight, quarters 
his ground, now and again giving out his barking cackle as some morsel or other 
catches his keen eyes. A grand bird he looks, in his pure plumage of dark slate- 
colour and white, and a tempting shot. But no amount of scheming will get 
you that, for before he trusted himself so low down as he is at present he had made 
a minute investigation of the whole marsh whilst still so high up that only a rifle 
would reach him. The cob knows that his enemies are about with guris, and he 
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does not intend to let them get near him. When these birds are on the hunt in 
this way, sport is completely spoilt; for it does not matter in the least to the 
cob, if he can get at them, whether the fowl are alive or dead. That beating to 
and fro makes them restless and uneasy, and sometimes hungry birds will force 
their way into broken reeds and sedge tangle to spatter and nozzle for food. 
If the cob comes that way, and they are not able to get out quick enough, he 
will have them. 

Still, the cob is a noble and open-minded bird, compared with the dun-crow, 
the hooded-crow of the foreshores. No matter where you may see the latter, or 
what he may be about, his general conduct would lead you to believe that he was 
merely looking about for amusement, up and down out over the water, just far 
enough to see if any prey, such as a dead fish or fowl, is washing in. If there is, 
there will not be any sign made on his part, for he does not wish the gulls to 
share the spoil if he can help it. So he flaps to the beach and out again, just 
to make sure that it is coming ashore all right. Then he gorbles to himself a 
little ; his prey comes nearer and nearer, and Hoody gets quite excited. This wave 
must beach it, he thinks; but no, as the wave recedes, his large fish—a dead 
skate—goes with it. He hops, with half-open wings and throat feathers puffed 
out, down to the very edge of the water, but springs up quickly and plumps 
himself down on the beach well above high-water mark; for his varied experience 
as a black and grey beach-comber has taught him that the next long roller will 
have more force in it. Perched on a large stone, with keen eye and outstretched 
neck, the bird sees it gather, a mile out. On it comes, gathering in force as it 
begins to crest up, until with a crash it breaks, and Hoody’s dead fish is flung 
high and dry almost at his feet. 

Very learned theories of considerable length have been published as to how 
and why birds of a certain class are able to tell when one or more of the species 
they belong to have, by their own searching or by mere accident, found out a 
liberal food supply. But could the writers of such theories as these, at any period 
of their lives, ever have made a companion of a bird, one of the great Creator’s 
most perfect works? I think not. If a small creature like a bullfinch can tell 
when his mistress is going out; and not only that, but will welcome her back 
with all the notes his little throat can get out, before she is barely near 
enough for a dog to make out for certain, such a fact alone proves that birds’ 
eyes are far-seeing. Many times has my wife placed her bullfinch’s cage the 
length of three rooms away, one leading direct to the other, with the door open: 
it was rarely closed; and he would be busily engaged on a small plum twig, full 
of buds, that I had cut for him, when, just to test his keenness of vision, she has 
held the pip from an apple that I had been eating between her finger and thumb, 
and stood in the doorway farthest from him. ‘The bird looked; down went his 
twig, out of his cage he dashed, and he was on her shoulder with crest raised 
and breast feathery puffed out, singing to her for his apple pip. 

All birds have more or less telescopic sight, so to speak, and some of them 
have it to a wonderful degree. To return to our crow. Hardly had he found 
time to give one or two vicious digs at the now tender skin, in order to get at 
his highly flavoured meat, when from all points of the compass other crows came 
shooting along, like so many hawks, to join in the fish banquet. It was not long 
before they had transferred that luscious morsel to their crops. We could have 
knocked one or two of them over easily, but on no account would we have done 
so, for they were doing their appointed work honestly and well—that of clearing 
up the refuse of the tide. 
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Just one word of caution: if in the cause of science you_require a dun-crow, 
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the by do not shoot one after it has been feeding on tender fish, and take it into the 
x to ' house ; if you do, you will probably rue it. 
force k So far as shooting went on the day in question, I fired off my charge in the 
‘ood. ; air, tramped over to my friend, who had not fared much better, and told him I 
, he x would meet him at the big sluice in an hour’s time, as I intended going over to 
& one of the “lookers” for a short chat. From him I knew we could get an 
TOW, 5 account of the state of things, as they had been during that bitter time. Briefly 
, or told, it amounted to this: keeping open a track to the cattle and the sheep shed, 
was to feed and to water them, was all they had been able to do; from the outside 
t far world they had been completely cut off for weeks. Sometimes, when the snow as 
e is, it fell was driven in blinding masses of clouds, he and his helpers had had to 
s to trust to their rough-coated dogs to guide them safely back home. In many cases 
just their low cottages were covered up to the chimneys where the wind had hurled 
If a the snow along. Just imagine what the life of it all must have been ! 
wave The days were short and the nights were long, bitterly cold and dreary; but 
dead in spite of all they were not cheerless, when shutters were closed and the doors 
uffed barred for the night. It did not make the least difference what the conversation 
imps might start upon; in less than half an hour it would certainly drift into the ways 
lence of fowl and the traditions of the marshes and the foreshores. And not on any 
will account would we have had it otherwise; for the tales were told in the very 
ched places where the incidents had taken place. As to the fowl, they were all about 
as it us; we would hear them honking, croaking, quarking, and whistling, as we sat in 
flung a warm nook of the wide settle-seated fireplace. Nothing could be better ; indeed, 
from childhood I was filled with marsh-lore by those to whom by blood and race 
how I belonged. 
ecies Regarding their supply for the table, it was certainly limited, although there 
ut a was abundance to choose from. Certain creatures they would eat, others they 
eriod F would not, and there it ended. Codfish, thornbacks, skate, mackerel, herrings, 
ator’s : sprats, and flounders,—these were eaten in very limited quantities, when other 
. tell 7 provender could not be got. 
back _ Our shell-fish list comprised lobsters, oysters, whelks, and winkles, shrimps 
near & occasionally. Crabs were only caught and cooked by the boys, and that all 
birds’ ‘ depended on what had come ashore in crab time. Eels, either conger or silver- 
» the 2 bellied eels, such as Finny was spearing, we never saw cooked, although they are 
ypen : F capital eating. In fact, in southern counties, well inland, they are considered as 
, full ; luxuries. 
e has ba Why there should have been such a deep-rooted antipathy to eels, I do not 
1umb, * know; but from some of our old fishing friends on the coast I have heard 
t his statements which are not in their favour as clean feeders. My own prejudice 
raised against them is not so strong; if I got a good silver eel from a trout stream, 
I should certainly try to eat him, but not one from a sea-wall sluice. They are, 
them we know, as fresh and clean there as any fish can be, but it is a grim place to 
found look at, and grim objects float to such, at times. Speaking of old Finny, no one 
et at could cook fish and place it on the table in better style. As to a kettle of soup, 
io there again he was a master; and he made it out of ox-tails that the butchers let 
long him have, with compassionate smiles, for a merely nominal price—a few pence ; 
have yet not one of Finny’s neighbours would taste his delicious soup, for they “ waun’t 
done a-goin’ tu hev eny o’ his Frenchers’ kickshaw muck; ’twas a reglar witch pot; 
earing an’ if him an’ his fambly hadn’t got leather aperns inside on ’em instead 0’ 


stomachs, all the lot on ’em would ha’ bin dead long ago.” 
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Strange to tell, although they were so bitter against Frenchers, they dearly 
loved and cherished certain products that came direct from the Continent. ‘These 
prized articles were not in the “muck” catalogue. With a strange inconsistency, 
they not only fought with the Frenchers, but they fought with the preventive 
officers at times, in defending a Frencher’s cargo of contraband. 

Leaving our acquaintance, the “looker,” we make our way to the big sluice, in 
order to meet our friend. When we arrive there we find him wiping his face with 
his hand, for it is bleeding. He had, he said, put in a stiff charge for a shot at 
a cob, that had, in his opinion, upset the few fowl about. Crouching under a 
reed-stack, he had fired at long range; and the extra charge had blown the nipple 
out, scoring his face ; it might have been much worse. 

It had not improved his temper. ‘ Well, what do you think on it now? This 
‘ere mallard wun’t git took home, if I knows it. Come out on it, you razor-breasted 
warmint, an’ flop in theer, tu feed old Finny’s eels.” As the tide was going out, 
it vanished through the sluice and into the tide, food for the gulls when they 
found it. 

Dearly bought experience, if not pleasant at the time, is of value in after years ; for 
it teaches you when to leave certain matters alone. Sometimes, under some lucky 
chance, you may get fowl when ice breaks up; but as a rule it will be on the tide, 
and not along shore. Something tells them that there will not be any more winter, 
and the birds are all on the look-out, ready for a move. If it could be seen, their 
food supply, after a long spell of being ice-locked and tight-bound, must be beyond 
all calculation. Miles of nourishing grass, zostera, all ready for them, cut by the 
ice-floes; the sand ploughed up by the ice also. Each tide levels it again, but 
thousands of creatures are turned up out of it for the fowl. Day by day they 
gather on open water, and the hen-footed ones on the sand-bars. Then they depart 
for a time. There will not be the least chance of meeting with them when ranging 
the dykes in summer time. 

“SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 





THE HOUSE OF THE VARDARELLI. 


HE way we went that day I know now, for often and often I have ridden that 
- way since, and that with such a train of gay riders as never since Manfred’s 
day hath followed any through Apulia save Gaetano Vardarelli alone. But 
then, as we left the plain and fared north towards the hills, a constant succession 
of new experiences awaited me. ‘lhe child, who had scarcely ever passed the great 
gates of Monte Leone, clattered through the crooked streets of little white towns just 
shaking themselves awake. Women were sweeping in doorways, or broom in hand 
stood shrilly denunciatory on the uneven pavement. But as we went on I noted 
that, whereas at first few or none had known my conductors, now at sight of Don 
Gaetano every face grew suddenly respectful, while at the coming of Don Giovanni 
every woman smiled and the well-grown maidens set their fingers to their cheeks 
and posed becomingly at the fountains of the villages as we passed through. 

And if Giovanni thought that his elder brother was sufficiently far in front not 
to notice, he would slip from his horse and with hat in hand approach to pay his 
homage to them, or turn the handle of the well-wheel on the chance of the _ brief 
and perilous joy of a stolen kiss. But not if the keen eye of Gaetano flashed 
round upon him. ‘Then would Giovanni pretend that he had dropped a glove or 
desired to cut a riding switch, and so leap on horseback again, waving his hand to 
the maiden left standing wistful and alone, most like a truant boy unsatisfied with 
his adventure and yet glad to have escaped punishment. 

But I was pleased and proud too as I went, pleased with the free swing of the 
noble beast underneath me and the gloved hand of tall Don Gaetano about me. 
For at the clatter of his horse’s hoofs bronzed men would come forth to the doors 
of wide-arched shadowy smithies, great dusky fellows with shoulders bent a little 
with the swing of the forge-hammer, and then in a moment they would toss their 
hats in the air and shout for the honour of the “ Capitano!” 

Threshers in mossy barns set anglewise to the slope, millers by the rushing 
springtime rivulets, shepherds nonchalantly watching their flocks or tending the 
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young tail-waggling lambs, would spring to their feet and come running to us. 
Even the great fierce Apulian dogs, rough-coated, white-toothed, would all unbidden 
cease their yelping chorus, and follow with bright eyes and arched bushy tails, as 
though proud to be also of the comitiva. 

“The Vardarelli! the good Brothers !—the Vardarelli!” So the report spread 
before us as we went hillward. 

And the men would heave their arms into the air with a peculiar gesture, a 
sort of back-handed episcopal blessing, which the brothers as readily responded to. 
This, though I understood it not then, I pleased Gaetano much by copying. 
Afterwards I found it to be the greeting of the mighty secret society of the 
Carbonari, of which (among other things) Gaetano Vardarelli was a notable leader. 
But I was only a little maid, knowing nothing save that I sat beside the man to 
whom all did homage—a thing which is ever pleasing to a woman—and that the 
dark past had dissolved like a cloud which the sun has drunk up. 

Presently before us there opened up a deep defile, into which the horses, with 
the quickened pace which tells of home near by, turned their well-accustomed 
steps. Gaetano, as ever, rode first, and the four brothers followed two by two 
behind. At a little wayside house a mile or so up the defile we halted, and two 
of the young men dismounting, drew over the horses’ shod feet a sort of boot of 
woven straw. ‘Then we rode on again deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
hills. The mountains hung imminent above us, and it would have been small 
wonder if a little maid of the plains had lost heart as she saw the purple slopes 
grow steeper about her and finally shoot up into precipices, while the path grew 
steadily more and more perilous. 

After a little, indeed, I could only shut my eyes and turn my _ head inward 
upon the coat of my conductor, for we seemed plastered like flies upon the face 
of the great wall of rock. Don Gaetano patted me gently on the cheek. 

“Yet a little while, Bella mia,” he said, “and we shall be at home.” Then, 
just when the path seemed about to end in utter destruction, we passed into a 
rock-hewn tunnel, cool and dark, with fern and flax growing in the clefts. The 
horses’ feet, still straw-shod, sounded suddenly dull and hollow. I clutched Don 
Gaetano’s sleeve in quick fear of the dark and of falling into some unseen danger. 
The light came again, the tunnel shot up into a magnificent archway, the hills 
swept round about us like a wave, in an amphitheatre of inaccessible cliffs—and lo, 
there beneath me lay the eagle’s nest of the Vardarelli, the home that was to be 
mine for many and many a day! 

Val Demone, the fortress of the Vardarelli, is a league-wide cirque among the 
hills of which few know the secret, and is almost impervious to attack from any 
side. The path to it at that time was little known, and kept purposely perilous. 
The strengths were easily defended, and the provision of food and water within was 
sufficient for an army. In the time of Joseph Buonaparte and Marat it had been 
the headquarters of disaffection; and now, when the Bourbons were again settling 
upon the two Sicilies like unclean vultures, under the protection of the white-coated 
Austrians, these five bold young men had made of the Val Demone the impregnable 
fortress whence Apulia and the Abruzzi were held in fear, and which commandant 
after commandant had assaulted in vain. 

White walls ran four-square along the top of a little hill which looked towards 
the great natural archway through which we had passed. ‘These were pierced by 
small dark holes. ‘Towers stood at each corner and a dwelling-house with porches 
and blinds was in the centre, looking strange enough in its fortress-like square. 
We rode into the great straw-littered courtyard; and at the sound of the horses 






















THE SILVER SKULL. 
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‘We rode on again deeper and deeper into the heart of the hills.” 








and the crying of Don Giovanni, many swarthy lads swarmed out from the open 
doors of the granaries and cattle-sheds. The Vardarelli threw their reins carelessly 
to these underlings, and leaped from their horses. 


My conductor handed me 
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tenderly down, and I found myself looking about me in this strange place, where 
over the flat roofs of the fortress home of the Vardarelli the dark precipices showed 
their impregnable fronts and the blue sky overarched the narrow valley like the 
roof of some gigantic cathedral. 

Upon the doorstep of the house stood a lady, grey-haired indeed, but erect 
and tall as any of her sons. Don Gaetano went forward to her, doffed his hat, 
and respectfully kissed her hand. In this he was followed by all his brothers. 
But the lady did not return the attention in any way, nor indeed did she appear 
to take the slightest notice of it. She kept her eyes fixed upon me with a cold 
and threatening expression. 

“Which of you has fetched this woman-child home to the house of Pietro 
Vardarelli?” she said, in a high, stern voice. 

“ Mother,” said Gaetano, “I and my brothers have brought you this child.” 

“And whose child may she be? Answer me, Gaetano Vardarelli.” 

Don Gaetano, still with his hat in his hand, went up to his mother and 
whispered something to her, of which I only heard the words “Silver Skull” and 
“ Monte Leone.” 

At that, as was natural, my grief came again upon me, and, though I do not 
remember it, I must have cast myself in a torrent of tears upon the straw of the 
yard. For the next thing I can recall is being carried up into a wide room, 
with windows pleasantly open to the green whispering leaves without and a cool 
floor of limestone. The courtyard upon which it looked was open to the sky at 
the top, and in the midst a fountain plashed. ‘The tall woman sat by me, the 
severity somehow all gone out of her face. She kissed my brow and smoothed 
the white lace-edged linen, for I had been laid down on a pillow. 

“Little daughter,” she was murmuring soothingly in my ear, ‘they tell me you 
have never known a mother. I, on my part, have five sons, but no daughter. 
Let me love you with the love of a mother, and the Fratelli Vardarelli shall stand 
about you to avenge your wrongs.” 

In this manner I became an inmate of the famous house of the Vardarelli, 
whom the ignorant now call brigands, forgetting all the good they did and the 
blood they shed for their country and her liberties. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MAID AMONGST MEN. 


So the years passed on, and I had grown tall, still, however, remaining slight and 
lithe as the reeds by the water edges. During all this time I had dwelt with men, 
no woman being near me save the Mother Vardarellii; who in many things was 
even as a man, and her maid Bettina, an innocent chattering giddy-pate, who taught 
me nothing. I had learned sword and pistol, and had skill of carbine also. I had 
ridden to battle with the troop—aye, and seen the generals of the Frenchman and 
of the Austrian broken and foiled by the quickness of the Vardarelli. I had seen 
convoys taken and heard the music of the whistling balls. I had waited all night 
behind the ambush, till in the morning light the men of the White Coat came 
jesting and tramping to their destruction. I had worn the yellow, and blue, and 
red of the Carbonari. Almost, but not quite, had I forgotten the dead Duke, 
yet unavenged. Only when I glimpsed Monte Leone on our moonlight rides, 
towering above the valley mists, I was glad to turn my eyes away and talk to the 
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nearest fine young fellow, who blushed and trembled—glad, doubtless, to be so 
distinguished by the sister of the Vardarelli. 

The troop grew to four hundred—aye, and upon occasion I have seen Gaetano 
ride out at the head of a thousand horsemen, all well mounted and creditably 
armed. In those days there was no power in Apulia or in all the Abruzzi like our 
Gaetano Vardarelli. We acknowledged neither Emperor in Vienna nor Bourbon in 
Naples. We were the Vardarelli. 

And as for love or marriage —why, I never thought of these things. For it 
was not with me as with other girls, who may have but one well-looking lad or 
two to pay them court in a village or countryside. Every handsome youth and 
gallant throughout three provinces rode in turn with the Vardarelli—truly brave 
men too, no extortioners or private murderers among them. Every penny paid 
for protection was duly added to the common good, and divided with equal hand 
to all alike, fair day or foul day. And I, little Isabel, even I had my share with the 
rest. But of love, not one had ventured to speak plainly to me—no, not so much 
as to say that which would cause a maid to blush. For, more than God or the 
devil, they feared Gaetano Vardarelli, who for a light loose word spoken in jest, 
had once stricken down even his favourite brother Giovanni, that was to our 
captain as the apple of his eye. Of service and courtliness, indeed, I had plenty ; 
but I rode with that whole comitiva of men as though I had been a curl-pated boy 
and not a grown and marriageable girl of sixteen, as in truth I was. 

Ah, by Mary and the saints these were good days, before any one dreamed 
of the coming of the Englishman and the breaking up of the worthiest comity 
that Italy has known. Yet 
the end came from within. 
For throughout Apulia there 
were evil men scheming to 
do worse things,: and our 





sufficient to satisfy their greed. 
Men of the towns they were 
mostly, who, sitting in their 
ofices and upholstered 
salons, and writing. proclama- 
tions and threatening letters, 
killed and plundered by the 
vilest and bloodiest means, 
bringing disgrace upon our 
cause and even smirching for 
a time the fair fame of the 
Brothers Vardarelli. ‘That is, 
in the eyes of those who 
knew us not. 

* + * + 

So I grew up to be a 
great maid, seeing nought 
but men. For the Lady of 
the Casa was also almost a 
man, stern and just, sending 
her sons forth to fight the ville Manoa 


> “For a light, loose word . . . had once stricken down even his 
tyrant, whether French favourite brother Giovanni.” } 
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cavalryman or this last belated Spanish Bourbon, hedged about in Naples with 
Austrian bayonets and paper constitutions. 

Jests in plenty there were among the comitiva. But not in sight or hearing of 
Gaetano and his mother. And this will I add. Since for my sins and another’s 
necessities I have been compelled to frequent the society of the great of Naples, 
and have eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, now I declare it 
plainly: I have heard more ill talk and evil suggestion in one afternoon assembly of 
dames of fashion than in ten years spent among a whole comitiva of men with a 
price on their heads. 

So, about the camp-fire and in the great threshing-barns of the masserie, the 
jest and laughter ran clean and free. The younger brothers of the Vardarelli 
made love to gentle and simple as they went. Yea, in all Apulia and to the 
utmost Pontine marches there was said to be no maid that could resist handsome 
Don Giovanni. Yet there I dwelt for ten years, knowing nothing and _ learning 
nothing, freer from evil communication and insult than if I had been in a convent 
or in a college for young donnas taught by white-swathed nuns. 

Yet, without harm done or occasion taken, I could be merry too; and often, 
when bound on some distant foray, I would clip my dark curls close to my pate, 
and with a burnt willow-siick tip the well-nigh invisible down at either side of 
my upper lip with black, abetted thereto by Don Giovanni, who would even assist 
me to give it the least saucy upward twirl at the corners. 

Also Giovanni taught me to fence, and the stiletto play, and how to throw 
the knife so that it will strike point foremost. But Don Gaetano himself it was 
who taught me to shoot with the pistol at a card at ten, twenty, and even thirty 
paces, till for sauciness and pride I would match me against any of the comitiva 
for the price of a sheep, knowing that Don Gaetano would readily give me the 
wherewithal to pay if I lost. But the good lads would seldom let me lose, 
purposely shooting wide—because it was my custom to cry when I lost. 

“ven thus was I, Isabella of the Vardarelli, at sixteen years of my age or thereby, 
knowing little save to read my Lives of the Saints, or what I loved better (oh, 
shame to me!) the voyages of Ramusio or even the ingenious tales of Boccaccio 
the Tuscan, in which I had great pleasure. 

But now I must tell of what befel one day about this time, from which relation 
a juster and livelier impression of the manner of my life may be gained than from 
much writing about it and about. 

It chanced that certain of our company bad been captured by General Corre 
while visiting their friends in the town of Lecce, where at that time was his 
headquarters. ‘Though men of inferior position, they were held responsible for all 
the deeds of the Vardarelli, and were sent as convicts to the Castle of Brindisi. 
We were forthwith to ride to their rescue, even as (when he heard of the matter) 
Gaetano had sworn to do; and so the summons had been sent forth to the band 
to meet us at the Masseria of the Three Crosses, in order to teach the Neapolitan 
and the Austrian alike who was King in Apulia, by the divine right of the 
strong hand. 

“Tsabella,” said our mother, “it will be a hot day and an evil night. The way is 
long and the mission perilous. It were better to abide with me here in the house.” 

And she looked at Gaetano that he should support her. For with her, as 
with the rest of us, the desires of the stern, silent man were ultimate law. 

But, knowing well that she would make such an appeal, I had first spoken to 
Don Gaetano, who if I chose to coax him, would deny me nothing—at least 
nothing that would keep us two together. 
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“Also Giovanni taught me to fence.” 


















So I had pled with him as he came from the stables, where he had been seeing 
to it that the lads did their work, and that the horses were fit for their journeying. 
And this was the fashion of my pleading. I set my hands clasped upon his 
shoulder, and asked him not to send me away, but to let me ride with him this 
day also, as on all the others. Whereat he said nothing on that occasion, but I 
knew well enough by that very mark that my case was won. 

So when his mother spoke, he said, “I think Isabella may safely enough ride 
with us. I will keep her near me.” 

“There is not the less but the more peril of that,” said the Signora, “ for 
where the chief of the Vardarelli is, there is the front of battle.” 

“Then,” said I, somewhat saucily, “there is the greater reason that a daughter 
of the Vardarelli should share it. Besides, ’tis not Isabella, but your youngest son, 








i Pietro, who would mount and ride with his brothers.” 
- . So, as was not uncommon, I got my way. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAILED PRIEST. 
It was a chillish morning for June when we mounted to ride. Over the precipices 
an unseasonable and fretful ¢vamontana was blowing out the clouds in tatters and 
fleecy wisps. The tall stone-pines stood out solemn and black against the glimmer 
of the sea as we emerged from the dark of the Stone Gateway. The rough upland 
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pastures were grey and dew-drenched under hoof, and the horses’ feet swished when 
the bent and withy sedges clung to them, as in the early unsunned morning they 
do about the scythe of the mower. 

The sea also was grey when we first saw it far in front of us, but speedily to 
the east we marked it grow rosy red, then flush to a darker hue, anon glimmer 
with inner light, and lastly wink and thrill wine-hearted and amethystine from 
Manfredonia to Cape Leuca, glowing broad and equal under the risen sun from 
horizon to horizon verge. The comitiva jested and laughed low and heedless behind 
us. Only Don Gaetano on his black horse noted that which was around us, and 
lifting with his hand the bridle-rein he indicated silently the marvel of the sea 
and sky. 

We halted at the town of Manduria for the forenoon meal, as also to escape 
for an hour or two from the great heat. There, as elsewhere, we found many willing 
to entertain us for love or fear; and in the courtyard of the deserted palace of the 
Prince of Francavilla we stabled and watered our horses, while the maidens made 
needless visits to the famous well which neither shrinks nor increases (as sayeth one 
Pliny), and the matrons clattered and hasted, boiling and roasting, or stirring up and 
combing out the pans of maccaroni for us. But meantime I, who seldom saw even 
the outside of a Christian town, wandered away through the streets, that I might see 
what there was to be seen. I had on me a lad’s velvet suit with frogs and silver 
buttons, a belt of silver too in which were pistols, a sword by my side and a stiletto 
ready to my hand. I was Pietro of the Vardarelli to all that had not the freedom 
of the troop, and knew not also Isabella the maid. So I returned boldly and with 
interest the shy glances of the girls, and pretended to twirl my moustache, with 
which, truth to tell, Giovanni that morning had done rather better than his most 
convincing best. 

The doors of the church stood open. It was, though we had forgotten it, 
Sunday morning, and within there was gathered a congregation of old women, 
respectable citizens, and such young persons as had not yet heard of the arrival 
of the Vardarelli. 

A priest was officiating at the altar, and, as I entered, something familiar struck 
me. I had seen the man before. But where? I went as near as I could, and 
leaning against a pillar watched him closely. Not till he elevated the host could 
I be sure of him. It was the young priest who had officiated at the little church 
on the morning when the Vardarelli carried me home from the fatal halls of 
Monte Leone. 

But there was a strange constraint about him, which at first I could not understand. 
He moved with a certain curious stiffness of gait, like one that has a concealed 
wound. Yet he was in the prime of life, and appeared to be in the most vigorous 
health. His face had grown heavier and more massive, his eyes were deeper set, 
and the straight line of his mouth was more cruel than before. But I could not 
be mistaken. The smallest thing I had seen that night and morning could never be 
washed from my memory. It was the same man without doubt. 

As he lifted the host, I observed that which struck me to the heart with 
astonishment. ‘This officiating priest in the midst of the most solemn mysteries 
of the holy faith wore a coat of mail under his stole. Heavy iron rings were upon 
his legs, and doubtless that projecting point underneath the gold-bossed cloth of 
the sacred garment meant either a pistol or a stiletto stuck in his belt. 

Now what could a priest be doing with such an equipment? Francavilla was quiet. 
The Carbonari held every office. Each dignitary of weight or importance was a 
sworn Good Cousin. The priesthood was known to be with us to a man. What 
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could the man fear in Manduria? Not the Vardarelli, for none had expected us 
there, nor even then did he know of our presence. 

But as I knelt on the cold flagstones, the extraordinary solemnity of his voice, 
clear and sonorous as a silver trumpet, arrested me. Do what I would I could not 
leave the church till the end of the service; and might not then, had not Don 
Giovanni come seeking me, and beseeching me to follow him, saying that Gaetano 
was growing restless and angry because of my absence, and would neither eat himself 
nor yet let any of the others partake till my safe return. 

As soon as I had gone into the room where Don Gaetano was, he looked 
upon me severely, and said a single curt word to me forbidding me to leave his 
side again without permission. 

“JT am responsible to my mother for the safety of her only daughter,” he said. 

Even as he spoke the word, a shadow fell across the floor, and there in the 
doorway stood the tall priest, who had been officiating at the church. He had 
doubtless seen me stand by the pillar, and had followed Giovanni and myself. 
He must have heard Gaetano call me “ daughter,” for he looked at me with a 
quick and searching glance, whereat giving him back glance for glance as he stood 
in the cross light of the door and window, I saw very clear the pink look in his 
eyes which I had seen on the morning of the first dread home-coming from 
Monte Leone. 

Don Gaetano rose haughtily to his feet. 

** Reverend father,” he said, “to what do I owe the honour of this visit ?” 

The priest made no reply in words, but held up two fingers to his chin in a 
peculiar way—the sign, doubtless, of some secret society of which I was not an 
initiate. 

The sternness in Don Gaetano’s eyes did not diminish. It rather became 
more set and determinate. 

“You come to me with that sign, and you call yourself a priest!” he said. 

The tall square-built man, with the eyes like shot silk, and the straight-lipped 
cruel mouth, merely nodded. 

“Also I have come directly from the altar, where I have been celebrating, as 
the day requires. This youth knows it,” he said, bending his brows upon me, 
and letting his eyes dwell upon mine so long that a cold thrill passed all down 
my body to my feet. 

“You accost me in broad daylight, with the garments of a sacred profession 
upon you. You boast that you come from celebrating Mass. And you make me 
the sign of a Society whose aim and end, whose beginning and sole condition is 
murder—cold and calculating murder !” 

“Say not murder—necessary removal of tyrants and traitors rather!” smiled 
the priest, suavely. 

“T have nothing to do with you or the dogs of the ” began Don Gaetano, 
in a loud voice. 

“Ah, your pardon!” interjected the priest, in the high trumpet tone he had 
used at mass, “name not that name. If you are not of the Brotherhood, how 
came you to recognise the sign?” 


’ 


“T am the captain of the Vardarelli. It is my business to know everything, 
evil and good. I did not reply to your precious sign.” 
“T also,” said the priest, “I know somewhat. For instance, you ride to Brindisi 
to take Lippo Nocelli and his brother out of prison?” 
“Tt requires neither a prophet nor yet a priest to guess so much. The 
Vardarelli do not permit any of their company to be Ferdinand’s galley slaves.” 
6 
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“Tf the Vardarelli had punished traitors and aroused wholesome fear in tyrants 
by the methods of the Society whose name I beg of you not to mention aloud, 
Lippo Nocelli would now have been eating maccaroni and drinking crafi with the 
rest of the comitiva.” 

“ Enough,” said Don Gaetano, impatiently : “for what purpose do you seek me?” 

The priest drew from his breast a little silver skull and offered it to Don 
Gaetano. The Captain of the Vardarelli put it aside with a gesture of disdain, 
whereupon the father shrugged his shoulders and returned it to his own breast. 

“As you will,” he said: “you will not succeed in your mission without us, and 
if you do not succeed now you will regret it. ‘There comes a new English officer 
from Naples, an Englishman, fierce and relentless, not like Corre and those that 
have gone before him. He brings Albanian troops and Swiss and Austrian officers, 
who being well paid are proof against the itch of the palm. Unless you unite with 
us, you of the Vardarelli must fall. But backed by the secret power of the Silver 
Skull you are invincible. That in which you fail by day and at the sword’s 
point, we can effect at night, and with the little blade of steel.” 

“T am Gaetano Vardarelli, and need assistance of neither man nor devil.” 

And as he spoke he bowed a little ironically to the priest. 

“Still you may—there is none invincible. The spirit of man oft escapes 
through a very small hole. The Council of Twelve meets to-night. Take an 
equal number and meet us. We have all the Terre di Otranto at our feet— 
the province of Oria is under our thumb. ‘They will rise whenever the Silver 
Skull gives the word.” 

“Sir,” said Gaetano, “I will meet you where you will, if so be that our 
attack fails.” 

“Tt will fail,” interrupted the priest, confidently. 


“In that case I will meet you where you will, and that not with any equal 
number. I will meet you alone, or with but one companion. Gaetano Vardarelli 
fears neither the Silver Skull nor yet the hempen cord.” 


, 


“Bring this fair ‘daughter’ with you,” sneered the priest, who chafed obviously 
under our Gaetano’s contempt, “and you may be the more welcome.” 

My brother looked him squarely in the face for a long moment, and then 
nodded grimly. 

“T will,” he said—‘“I will bring this youth. And if tongue or hand or eye 
offend—by Saint Christopher, not Silver Skulls shall ye be, but bleached skulls of 
rotten bone whose eyeballs the vultures have picked out. ‘The meeting-place, sir?” 

“Within the enclosure of Castello Rotondo—the password, ‘the Blood of 
Tyrants.’ ” 

And, turning on his heel without salutation, the mail-clad priest clanked out and 
left us alone. 

S. R. Crockett. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IKE the “little systems” mentioned by the poet, the town of Persepolis had 


had its day and ceased to be. In the early days of the American 

occupation of California, a saw-mill had been built on a little creek known 
thenceforth as Mill River, and a small settlement soon grew up around it. When 
the settlement had arrived at the distinction of possessing a Methodist meeting- 
house, two stores, two saloons, and some thirty small cabins, it was duly 
incorporated under the name of Persepolis, a name which was generally understood 
to have been given in compliment to Mr. John Pursell, the builder of the saw-mill. 
But in the third year after the incorporation of the town, Mill River unaccountably 
decreased in volume until the scarcity of water seriously interfered with the lumber 
trade upon which Persepolis depended for its existence. The logs sawn at the 
saw-mill could not be floated with any certainty to a market, for they frequently 
stranded in the shallows of the stream, and formed “jams,” which effectually 
barred the way until they were removed by the spring freshets. A new mill was 
built ten miles farther down the creek, at a point where a large tributary converted 
it into a respectable and trustworthy river. Mr. Pursell, the owner of the original 
saw-mill, died in consequence of sitting too long in a meditative mood, not wholly 
unconnected with Bourbon County whiskey, on a log which was being steadily 
drawn towards a rapidly revolving “buzz saw.” The saw-mill, in the absence of 
any legitimate claimant, soon fell into decay, and the discovery of gold three 
hundred miles farther south led to a general emigration of the inhabitants of the 
doomed settlement. 

In the early summer of June 1852 there were but two residents left in the 
once prosperous town of Persepolis. Mr. Ephraim Caldwell, who owned a small 
patch of land on the border of Mill River, refused to leave the place because, as 
he said, the climate was good for his rheumatism, and the quiet of the deserted 
town was just what he liked. Mr. Hank Smith, the other remaining inhabitant, 
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cultivated another small kitchen garden—for it was little else—on the opposite 
side of the stream ; and his excuse for remaining in Persepolis was that he didn’t 
think it the square thing for an able-bodied man to leave a dying town, and that 
he calculated to stand by it until things improved a little, and the town could do 
without his help. ‘Those, however, who knew Mr. Smith scoffed at this chivalrous 
devotion to a deserted settlement ; and asserted that his real reason for remaining 
in Persepolis was his preposterous regard for the silent and saturnine Caldwell. 

The two had been chums after their peculiar fashion ever since they arrived, 
within a week of one another, at Persepolis. Both were men of irreproachable 
morals ; but neither had ever mingled in the society of the place, or in other 
words frequented either the saloon or the church. It was their custom, after the 
labours of the day were ended, to stroll down to the creek, and there, separated 
only by the width of the stream, to smoke in social silence. Occasionally this 
silence would be broken by a brief remark made by Smith as to the state of the 
weather or the condition of the crops; to which Caldwell would reply in 
monosyllables, or in rare instances with a curt denial of the truth of his friend’s 
assertions. This scant interchange of isolated remarks seemed to afford slight 
foundation for a deep and lasting friendship; but it was universally recognised 
that Smith and Caldwell were sworn friends, and in order to account for this 
curious friendship a story was invented, though without any apparent authority, to 
the effect that they were in reality brothers, but that the stringency of the criminal 
laws of Missouri had induced one of the men to change his name and to conceal 
his relationship with the other. 

During the day the two solitary citizens of Persepolis cultivated their gardens, 
or sought for game in the neighbouring forests. The rich soil and the teeming 
woods easily supplied their table ; and when clothing, tobacco, and groceries ran 
low, a trip to the rival and now triumphant town of Syracuse furnished the 
needed supplies. Mr. Caldwell was absent on one of these journeys when an 
event occurred which wrought a noteworthy change, both in the topography of 
Persepolis and in the relations which previously existed between the two friends. 
The day had been extremely hot. Not a breath of air was stirring, and the 
brazen sky seemed to have descended lower than usual, pressing the atmosphere 
down until its weight and density rendered breathing difficult. Smith was compelled 
to abandon the effort to work in his potato patch, and withdrew to the shelter 
of his cabin, where he lay in his bunk, and at intervals expressed aloud his 
conviction that the heat of Persepolis surpassed that of a locality which is commonly 
supposed to be densely populated with undesirable persons. Suddenly he heard a 
dull roar in the distance, as if a train of artillery were galloping over a roughly 
paved road. It came rapidly nearer, until it was deafening in its intensity. 
Sounds that seemed like the crack of gigantic rifles and the boom of monstrous 
cannon accompanied it. Then Smith felt himself, his couch, and his cabin, 
violently lifted in the air. A sickening forward movement flung him from _ his 
bunk to the shuddering floor; and whether through fright, or because of poisonous 
gases set free by the earthquake, Smith fainted away for the first time in his life. 

When he came to himself a heavy silence oppressed him. He sat up, and 
wondered if he was still alive. He carefully passed his hand over his head, and, 
finding no trace of any wound, decided that he “ was ready for another round if the 
earthquake was not yet satisfied.” His cabin was standing, but the walls leaned at 
a drunken angle, and most of his portable property was strewn on the floor. He 
went outside, and feeling still weak and dizzy, sat down on a hitherto unfamiliar 
boulder that he found close to the door. The general appearance of his garden 
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was as if it had been ploughed with a deep subsoil plough. To his amazement, 
it was not where it had been when he was last engaged in hoeing potatoes. The 
whole valley, or at least the surface of it, had moved some forty or fifty rods from 
east to west. Hitherto Smith’s property had stretched from the rear of the church 
on the east to the bank of the creek on the west, while the property of Caldwell 
had reached from the opposite bank of the creek to an abrupt rocky bluff which 
was the extreme western boundary of the valley. Smith now perceived that his 
cabin stood almost in the precise locality where Caldwell’s cabin had formerly 
stood ; and that the rocky bluff, instead of being at least eighty rods from his door, 
was not more than forty. Meanwhile all trace of Caldwell’s garden and cabin had 
disappeared. Looking toward the meeting-house and the deserted cabins of 
Persepolis, Smith saw that the whole town had marched with his own cabin. Some 
of the houses were completely wrecked, and others were strained and _ twisted out 
of shape ; but they still preserved their former relative distance from one another. 
The creek had been completely dammed up; but the small lake, which had already 
gathered just above his cabin, had begun to overflow, and was forming for itself a 
new channel, close to the foot of the bluff. 
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It was some time before the dazed Smith could fully understand what had 
taken place. Gradually, however, it became evident to him that the earthquake 
wave, in its passage from east to west, had carried with it the surface of the entire 
valley. His own land now occupied the precise place formerly occupied by the 
land of Caldwell—which, together with Caldwell’s cabin, must have been buried at 
least fifteen feet beneath the surface. Words entirely failed to express Smith’s 
astonishment. A dozen times he began, “‘ Well! I'll be everlastingly ” and then 
relapsed into silence. He feebly attempted to imagine what would be Caldwell’s 
best method of retrieving his lost property ; but the problem was too vast for him, 
and it was an immense relief to him when he heard the voice of his friend, 
demanding to know what he meant by breaking into another man’s house and 
garden during his absence. 

“ Hello!” said Smith. “Glad you're back again, though you don’t generally 
walk in on a man in thishyer sudden sort of way. However, now you're here, 
you're welcome.” 

“What do you mean by here?” retorted Caldwell. “ You talk as if I wasn’t 
standing in the middle of my own garden looking at a man who’s making himself 
pretty blanked comfortable without any invitation.” 

Now Smith was not only a naturally peaceful man, but he was warmly attached 
to Caldwell. Nevertheless he felt that he ought to resent Caldwell’s unjustifiably 
angry tone, and accordingly he answered him with frigid dignity. 

“Might I ask,” said Smith, “ how that there garden of yours was bounded? If 
I don’t disremember, it had the creek on one side and the bluff on the other.” 

“Well! what if it did?” replied the other. 

“Just this. If you'll sort of cast your eyes round, you’ll see that the creek 
runs between where we’re standing and the bluff, which shows that this ain’t your 
property. ‘Then, again, if you'll sort of chuck your eyes the other way, you'll 
see that the church is a good forty rod to the east of us. You’ve seen the 
deed of my property, and it says, “ beginning at the north-west corner of the 
church, and running west two degrees north forty rods be the same more or 
less to the bank of Mill River.” I know that deed by heart, and I calculate 
that you do too.” 

“What are you driving at anyway?” exclaimed Caldwell fiercely. “I don’t 
want to hear you reciting poetry about this and that. You're on my land, and I'll 
trouble you to get off it, pretty blamed quick, or there'll be big trouble.” 

“Mr. Ephraim Caldwell,” said Smith with laboured politeness, “we've been 
friends going on for three years, and I’ll take a good deal of cheek from a friend. 
But you've no call to accuse me of trespassing on your property; and even if I 
was trespassing you've no sort or condition of right to accuse me of reciting poetry 
—a thing no man ever knew me to do. I mentioned the description in that 
there deed because it describes the property that we’re standing on at this identical 
minute. It’s my property, and consequently it ain’t yours. I was going to say 
that for old friendship’s sake I’d be glad to have you come and camp with me 
till such time as we could study out together how to find that missing property of 
yours, that somehow got lost during the earthquake ; but I can’t allow no man to 
use language to me, and when you say that I’ve been reciting poetry, I consider 
that you’re using language that you ought to be ashamed of. I’m anxious to do 
the fair thing, but when a man has mislaid his own property, and comes on to 
mine, and orders me to hand it .over to him, he is going a little too far. I must 
therefore request you, Ephraim Caldwell, Esq.,—I don’t rightly know what your 
middle name is,—to bring thishyer painful interview to a close, and I wish you 
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good afternoon.” So saying, Smith withdrew to his cabin, and Caldwell sought 
temporary shelter in one of the abandoned cabins of Persepolis. 

If Smith was indignant at what he regarded as the impudent attempt of 
Caldwell to order him off his own property, coupled with the loathsome accusation 
of having quoted poetry, Caldwell was in a towering rage at what he believed to 
be Smith’s shameless persistence in “ jumping” his land. He was aware that there 
had been an earthquake that afternoon ; for it had been felt, though not severely, 
at Syracuse. He knew that a Californian earthquake was capable of performing 
surprising feats; but he refused to admit the possibility that an earthquake had 
swept away a substantial cabin and a large and flourishing garden, and had moved 
another man’s house and garden into the vacant place. But after having somewhat 
relieved his mind by a prolonged commination of the Smith family from the 
remotest period, and in all its branches, he strolled through the valley, and made 
a thorough examination of the changes that had taken place. Being an _ intelligent 
man, he yielded to the conviction that his house and land had been buried under 
those of his former friend ; but this knowledge did not in any way reconcile him 
to his loss. “That there skunk,” said Caldwell, addressing the tottering steeple of 
the meeting-house, “is squatting on my property, and he can’t excuse himself by 
saying that he brought a few thousand tons of earth along with him, and buried 
my land out of sight. That only makes his conduct more particular low down. I 
want my property, and Smith ain’t going to keep me out of it. He’s got to move, 
or get ready for a funeral.” 

In spite of the apparent threat conveyed in Mr. Caldwell’s address to the 
steeple, he did not intend to appeal to the revolver, except in the last resort. He 
spent the night in his temporary shelter, and the next morning returned to 
Syracuse in search of the coroner. ‘The fact that the gentleman who held the 
office of coroner was the only lawyer in Syracuse was only one of the reasons why 
Caldwell sought his aid. He argued that inasmuch as his property was buried, 
and must be exhumed before he could resume possession of it, a coroner was 
precisely the sort of officer who would be entitled to jurisdiction in the case. That 
view of the matter was instantly adopted by the officer in question, as soon as 
Caldwell had explained to him the nature of his business. ‘You've come to the 
right shop, Mr. Caldwell,” he exclaimed. “If your land is buried, it’s to all intents 
and purposes a corpse in the eye of the law, and it’s my duty to sit on it at once. 
We don’t need any jury to settle an affair like this. Ill go back to Persepolis 
with you, and after I’ve viewed the remains of your land, I'll tell you what the 
law expects you and Smith to do about it; and I'll charge you about half what 
you'd have to pay any other lawyer that you might send for, between here and 
Frisco.” 

When Caldwell and the coroner arrived at Persepolis, they found Smith gloomily 
cultivating his potatoes, and inwardly mourning the loss of his friend. 

“Hullo, you!” cried Caldwell: “ here’s the coroner come to look into your 
conduct. I'll thank you to produce that there property of mine without any more 
shilly-shallying and reciting of poetry.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Caldwell,” interposed the coroner: “you’ve put this matter 
into my hands, and if you please I’ll run the show myself. I’ve come,” he 
continued, addressing himself to Smith, “to view the remains of our mutual 
friend’s real and personal estate, which I understand are buried somewhere in this 
locality. I shall have to trouble you to produce them.” 

“The property belonging to the man that was my friend,” replied Smith slowly, 
“is situated about fourteen or fifteen feet—I can’t be certain to an inch or so— 
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underneath this property of mine. I’d be glad to produce it if I could; but I 
don’t exactly see how it’s to be done.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the coroner, “in order to do things regular and according 
to law, I will now proceed to open court. Mr. Smith, I call upon you to put 
in evidence the deed by which you claim this property.” 

















‘** Here's the coroner come to look into your conduct.’” 


The deed was produced and carefully read by the court, and the decision was 
made that beyond doubt the property upon which the three men were standing 
belonged to Smith. 

“ Admitting for the sake of argument,” said Caldwell, “that this man does own 
the top of the ground, I claim that it’s his duty to take it off my property in 
double-quick time.” 
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“Hold on,” said the court. “You say your property lies underneath the 
defendant Smith’s land? ” 

“T do.” 

“And I don’t,” replied the coroner. “ According to law a man who owns 
real estate owns from the surface of the earth clean down to the very centre of 
it. That being the law, I dont see how your land can be underneath the 
defendant’s.” ; 

“JT don’t know nor care nothing about the law,” interrupted Smith. “ Mr. 
Ephraim Caldwell’s property is fifteen feet underneath us; and all the law in 
California can’t change that.” 

“Of course,” said the coroner, “if you admit that Mr. Caldwell’s land is 
underneath yours, that admission is good in law. So we'll consider that the 
whereabouts of Mr. Caldwell’s land is fully established. Now, sir, will you produce 
that land, so that I can proceed to hold an inquest on it?” 

* As I told you before,” replied Smith, “I don’t see any way of producing it.” 

“Tf it can’t be produced, then the court will not order it to be produced. <A 
court of law never orders anything that is impossible, except in marriage cases. 
We will now proceed to take evidence as to who buried the plaintiff’s property.” 

“Tt was buried by an earthquake,” said Smith. 

“Do you admit the truth of that statement?” asked the coroner, turning to 
Caldwell. 

“Naturally I do,” said Caldwell. ‘ Didn’t I tell you down to Syracuse that an 
earthquake had done it?” 

“Then your only remedy lies against the earthquake,” said the court. ‘“ The 
defendant didn’t bury your land, and therefore you have no case against him. 
Both of you criminals—I should say gentlemen—will now stand up and listen to 
the sentence of the court. Which is, that the defendant Smith is at this minute 
on his own property, and can’t be legally ousted; that the plaintiff Caldwell’s 
property has been buried by an earthquake underneath Smith’s land, and _ that if 
the plaintiff wants his property he must tunnel for it, and dig it out without inter- 
fering with Smith’s land. Considering that this is a pretty considerably mixed up 
case, and that nobody is getting much satisfaction out of it, the court won’t charge 
costs to either party, but will be satisfied with a little good Bourbon County 
whiskey and a cigar. ‘The court stands adjourned.” 

Smith promptly produced the whiskey and cigars, but Caldwell declined to 
accept the proffered glass, and withdrew sulkily to the cabin in which he had 
slept the previous night; remarking that he would not only tunnel till he found 
his own cabin, but when he did find it, he would make Smith wish he had never 
been born. The coroner remained for some time, trying to induce Smith to take 
a more cheerful view of life, but finding that his efforts were useless finally wished 
him good-day, and rode back to Syracuse. 

Caldwell lost no time in beginning his tunnel. The soil was light, and it was 
an easy task to sink a shaft to the required depth and then to drive a gallery in 
the direction of his former cabin. With the exception of the necessary intervals for 
rest, sleep, and the preparation and consumption of his meals, Caldwell laboured 
incessantly. In the course of a fortnight he had reached the remains of his old 
cabin, and satisfied himself that it was, as he had supposed, situated almost 
immediately under Smith’s cabin. At this point he placed a sack of gunpowder, 
to which he attached a slow match leading to the mouth of the tunnel, and timed 
to burn for twenty minutes. Then he walked to the border of Smith’s garden and 
hailed him. 
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“What do you want?” asked Smith. The two men had not spoken since the 

visit of the coroner, and Smith for a moment ventured to hope that Caldwell was 

about to apologise for his insulting language, and to make overtures of peace. 

“T’ve tunnelled as far as my old cabin,” said Caldwell, “and it’s directly under 
that cabin of yours.” 

“That’s where I expected you would find it,” said Smith. 

“It’s my duty to inform you,” continued Caldwell, “that having found my 
property I’m going to bring it to the surface by a blast. There’s the contents of 
pretty near a keg of powder lying in my cabin at this minute, and I’m now going 
to light a slow match that will burn just twenty minutes and no more.” 

“T hear you,” replied Smith grimly. 

“ All right,” said Caldwell. “In twenty minutes from the time I light that 
match, your cabin will go up, and if you're in it you'll go up too. So you'd 
better make tracks off of that property of yours, for mine is coming up on the top 
of it again, and you'll likely get hurt in the scrimmage.” 

“I’m not to be talked off my own land, nor yet driven off it, by no man and 
by no sort of means. I’m here, and here I’m going to stay,” said Smith stoutly. 

“You won't stay long after the powder catches,” retorted Caldwell. “I’ve 
warned you, which is more than most men would do, and if you choose to stay 
and be blown up it’s your own responsibility.” 

Smith made no reply, but, turning away, went into his cabin and shut the door. 

Caldwell waited no longer. He lit his fuse, and, retreating to a safe distance, 
sat down to smoke. While he was still bitterly angry with Smith, it is only justice 
to say that he did not imagine that Smith would be harmed by the explosion. 
He said to himself that Smith wanted to show how slow and dignified he could be, 
but that long before the twenty minutes had expired he would leave the cabin and 
place himself in safety. But Smith did nothing of the sort. He scorned to yield 
to Caldwell’s threats ; and in his depression of spirits consequent upon the breach 
between himself and his old friend, he felt that he cared little whether Caldwell 
carried out his purpose of blowing up the cabin or not. So he sat quietly on the 
edge of his bunk, gloomily chewing tobacco, and wishing that the earthquake had 
buried him instead of burying his friend’s property. 

When Caldwell’s watch showed that the explosion was close at hand, he became 
for the first time alarmed at Smith’s danger. He sprang up, and, running to the 
edge of Smith’s garden, called loudly to him to save himself. Smith made no 
reply ; but as Caldwell ran towards the mouth of the tunnel with the wild resolve 
of entering it and extinguishing if possible the slow match before it should reach 
the powder, the ground shook under him. There was a mighty roar, and he 
saw Smith’s cabin ascending in fragments in the midst of a dense cloud of 
black smoke. 

When Caldwell reached the scene of the explosion, Smith was lying on the 
ground, blackened with the smoke of the powder, but apparently unhurt. Close 
by his side lay a shining nugget of gold of nearly the size of a nutmeg; and half 
a dozen smaller nuggets were scattered on the surface of the upheaved earth. 
Caldwell did not stop to pick them up. He threw himself on his knees beside 
his former friend, and, taking his limp hand, said, “Old man, I didn’t really mean 
to hurt you.” 

“That’s all right,” said Smith: “I’m not hurt anything to speak of. Do you 
take back what you said about my reciting poetry ?” 

“T take everything back,” cried Caldwell. “Sit up, you blamed old fool, and 
look at them nuggets! We’ve struck a pocket, and we’re both rich men.” 
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“Smith was lying on the ground... . apparently unhurt. ° 


“Whose property is the pocket on?” asked Smith. “It seems to me as if 
you’d mixed the two properties up considerable more than the earthquake did.” 

“Property be hanged!” said Caldwell. ‘‘ What’s mine is yours, and what’s yours 
is mine. Get up now and dig, for all you’re worth. ‘Therell be a thousand 
people here the day after this news gets out, and we’ve got to make our pile 
before they get here.” 

Smith arose, brushed the dirt from his clothes, and then turning to Caldwell 
said: “I reckon we’re about square now, and consequently I don’t mind saying 
that I don’t care nothing about the gold, nor yet about being blown up—a 
proceeding which some folks might consider a liberty. I’ve got my old pardner 
back again, and that’s enough for me. My flask went up with the cabin, and it 
hasn’t come down yet, so I can’t do the polite thing by you; but when it does 
arrive, provided it ain’t smashed——” 

“Dry up, you everlasting old idiot!” shouted Caldwell. “You might have 
picked up a thousand dollars while you’ve been talking rubbish.” 

But as Smith relapsed into silence he saw that Caldwell’s face was wet with tears. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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A MODERN BATTLE. 





E are in camp; the men are scattered about, some 
cleaning their arms, some engaged in trying to cram 
the largest, lightest, and best chosen assortment of 
useful articles into the smallest possible compass—to 
wit, a Government. haversack. Socks, biscuits several 
months old and hard in proportion, small packets of 
tea, rags once dignified with the name of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, all find their way in; what the 
haversack will not hold, the pocket will. Old soldiers, 

an occasional officer or non-com., bustle about, forcibly turning out useless articles, 

giving a hint here, an order there. 

A stir is suddenly felt, and the whole camp crowd together to witness the 
departure of the cavalry. These cavalry will by to-morrow be twenty miles ahead. 
The heroes going to cheer them off themselves start next morning, for they form 
a fraction of the advanced guard. 

Let us follow the cavalry for a time. Regiment after regiment they trot out of 
the camp, by every available road. Once clear, attention is broken, and away 
they go, laughing and singing, wondering what they are next going to do, and, to 
tell the truth, not much caring, as long as they get sight of the enemy. A few 
miles out there is a general halt, and, to the puzzled eye-witness, an extraordinary 
manceuvre takes place. Single squadrons move off, next regiments, brigades follow, 
and then the divisions, until, to the chance aéronaut, they form an immense fan, 
with the apex towards their friends and the outer edge towards the enemy. 

Their duty is to find out the enemy, and to make all manner of impertinent 
inquiries as to his position—his intentions—his ideas concerning yourself: in fact, 
to watch him as a cat watches for the coming of a mouse. Once found, they 
must hunt him out of every corner, force him back, until they find that his cavalry 
is becoming too strong for them: then up come their friends behind, and, instead 
of loosely scattered scouts and patrols, the force assumes a deeper and denser 
formation. They begin to trot this way, canter that, halt, march, wheel and turn, 
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until we, as spectators, feel hopelessly giddy and bewildered, and all this to get 
the object of their attentions into such a position that he cannot get at them. 
Then they cease their manceuvres, and begin to march at a walk, straight at the 
foe. ‘This means business, though perhaps he is as yet a couple of miles away. 

Suddenly we hear behind us a rumbling sound, which grows ever rapidly. We 
turn our heads, and there dashes past us, ventre @ ferre, part of the horse 
artillery, each horse lashed by his driver into fury, over logs, up knolls, taking 
ditches at a leap, with the heavy guns bounding behind them. ‘The obstacles are 
such as would make the most dare-devil hunter approach with circumspection ; 
however, this is no time for caution. Now they burst through a stiff hedge, gun 
after gun, the waggons behind them. When they have passed, what was a hedge 
is now a ploughed and shattered gap, a gap filled with weeds of bramble and 
blackthorn. 

On rushes the whirlwind in its mad career, towards a low hill a hundred yards 
away. As they move a faint noise is heard far away, as of a person driving nails 
into a wall. It is the enemy’s artillery. 

Immediately following the discharge, one of the leaders of a gun bounds madly 
forward. The gun gains fresh impetus. One more mad bound, and the horse falls, 
suddenly immovable. He is dead. His comrade is swung sharply round by the 
jerk ; the horses behind, unable to pull up, crush over him; their drivers are flung 
off. The gun smashes into the mass, hesitates one moment, and slowly capsizes. 
What was a moment before a team of gallant horses, proudly drawing at full 
swing their warlike load, has in a second become a snorting and struggling mass, 
fit only for the crows. 

One horse is killed outright, the legs of two are broken. There is a moment’s 
silence, then a couple of sharp reports, and three horses stand there trembling 
but alive. A fresh team must be obtained, and an hour’s work at repairs lies 
before the gloomy gunners. 

The enemy had fired one shrapnel shell, which contained two hundred bullets : 
one of these bullets had struck one horse, the remainder had torn up the ground 
and had done no harm. 

A horse killed by a bullet does not sound much, but it meant half a gun’s 
team dead, a driver crushed in the smash, a gun out of action for an hour, and 
twenty men at work repairing damages, and consequently not in their proper 
employment of killing the enemy. 

Meanwhile the remaining guns have come into action. The rapid thud thud 
of the discharges signifies the near approach of the enemy. Suddenly they burst 
into view, cantering majestically towards us, every now and then a dozen men 
falling as some shell takes effect. As yet they are too far off to distinguish faces, 
but the whole scene is a grand one: the glittering lance-points, the varied colours, 
the tossing of plume and mane, all form a beautiful picture not to be forgotten ; 
but as the glorious forests and vegetation of the Niger conceal death, so does this 
scene. Here, however, the death does not remain long hidden. ‘Their shell are 
playing havoc with our squadrons. 

These have by now assumed a line formation, supported by retired flanks, or 
technically, “in échelon from the centre,” and by a second line in rear. 

As the opposing forces approach the gallop is given, and closer and closer they 
come. The old brigadier is in front, motioning back his men with his sabre so as 
to keep them steady and together. Suddenly and simultaneously, on both sides, 
the charge is sounded. 

The two cavalries approach each other like thunderbolts, each man pressed 
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on by those in rear; the second line is trying to force its way into the first, and 
then—they meet. 

The bursting of the two waves renders one mighty crash to heaven. ‘The dust 
thickens, and under this heavy pall of death all knowledge of events is lost. ‘lhe 
cloud sways backwards and forwards for full five minutes, when the officer in 
command of our reserves spies an opening; then in he goes, and the enemy is 
literally hurled back. ‘The victors stagger forward, reeling like a drunken man. 

With marvellous rapidity the enemy have recovered ; our officers are literally 
beating their men into some sort of formation, shouting, absolutely shrieking with 
excitement the while. The troopers rise in their stirrups and swear,—well, like 
troopers. Then at them again; this time they make no mistake, but drive the 
enemy entirely from the field. 

The result, they have opened out a way to examine the enemy ; a dozen miles 
farther, and they will see the infantry of his advanced guard, and know to a slight 
extent what he is doing. It is as though they had torn a veil off a woman’s face, 
or unmasked a villain. 

Hullo! I thought 1 heard some one say cavalry were of no use nowadays; well, 
perhaps I was mistaken. In half a day, or less, our General-in-chief will know all 
about the enemy that we can find out. That is to say, that he will be fully 
conversant with his movements at least twenty-four hours before he knows anything 
worth knowing about us. 

In the meantime we will return to our comrades in the advanced guard. 
The vanguard, with a few cavalry ahead, starts; then the main guard; a day after 
them the main army. 

In a day or two the advanced guard comes upon unmistakable signs. Here 
wheels rest deep; there a gun lies deserted. Our gunners, then, have failed 
to restore the gun we saw so lately. Further, for hundreds of yards, the 
ground shows a surface rent up by bullets and torn by hoofs. Men, horses, 
friends, enemies, all are mixed in one vast charnel-house. 

The young soldiers are frankly sick, and some of the old ones too. Poor 
fellows, they had heard the news that there had been a great and glorious 
cavalry battle; they only thought of the word glory, and not of the other side of 
the picture; and now the other side has eclipsed the former. However, the older 
soldiers had been prepared, and at once set to work to cheer their younger 
brethren, and, man being a curious animal, they soon succeed. They know that they 
themselves must smell powder to-morrow. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

The next day, soon after starting, we begin to see regiments of our cavalry 
retiring towards us. Jokes are bandied, and we hear the news from the front. 
“We have been fired at from ——” “We surprised some of the enemy’s infantry 
at ——” “One of our regiments fell into a trap at ——, and only escaped with 
a loss of half its men.” 

A mile or so farther, as the infantry breast a steep hill, they see outlined 
against the sky a little knot of horsemen; they gaze curiously,—it is the first 
glimpse of the enemy. Each heart beats quicker, and the pace becomes 
perceptibly increased. 

They don’t stop for conversation, however, and off gallop a troop of cavalry in 
pursuit. Pursuers and pursued disappear over the brow of the hill, when suddenly 
a sharp crackling sound is heard. All start hurriedly, some duck their heads, 
as, with a sound like a bad pencil drawn rapidly across a slate, something flies 
screeching over their heads. It is perhaps a hundred feet above them, but the 
feeling is irresistible. 
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The old soldiers laugh, then the young ones follow suit; but theirs is the laugh 
of a schoolboy who is just going to be caned and is trying to appear unconcerned. 

Just then half a dozen riderless horses gallop past, and following them our 
discomfited troop. The colonel of the leading battalion shouts out,—‘‘ How 
many?” “Half a company.” ‘Number 1 Company to the front double !” shouts 
the colonel. Then the captain takes up the word: ‘Into line, front form,—from 
the centre to two paces, extend.” ‘Then they disappear over the brow. Hardly 
have they left our sight when the crackling recommences. 

The remainder crown the hill, and half a mile below see a straggling line of 
red specks, driving a similar but still more straggling line of blue ones before 
them. Ever and anon a portion of the blue specks face round, drop on the 
knee, there is a sudden volley, a red speck falls, there is an answering volley, and 
they advance as before. The blues finally disappear, and in course of time we 
come upon the company ready fallen in; they look warm and happy. 

Again and again this happens, but as we advance the opposition becomes 
more frequent. We pass from time to time an occasional wounded man who _ has 
crept to the roadside to await the ambulance. Some faintly cheer; others, not so 
badly hurt, anathematise the enemy in a surprisingly fluent and energetic manner. 

Later in the day, as we breathlessly reach the top of the hill, we see, on a 
height three thousand yards away, a long unbroken line of enemy. ‘The officer in 
command of the advance-guard gallops up: “ Hullo! those are too strong for us; 
we must wait for the main body. Artillery to the front!” 

From column of route the infantry extend into a formation similar to the 
enemy’s, then lie down and wait just behind the crest of the hill, quite secure and 
comfortable, and watch in the distance the huge columns of our main body 
winding slowly towards them. 

Though they are idle, our artillery is not. Fifty yards away is a brigade 
division (three batteries) firing away slowly and methodically. Guns can be 
methodical; they don’t have the feeling that bullets may come and finish them off 
at any moment. 

A gunner, looking more like a sweep than a smart artilleryman, shouts 
hoarsely, “Hurrah! their fire is slackening.” His breach of discipline is terribly 
punished : he falls torn in pieces by a fragment of shell. 

It is now late, and our main army is forming up at the base of our hill. 

“Ah!” cries a youngster, in a nervous voice, “we are going to attack, 
then.” 

“Rot!” cries an older friend: “don’t you see they are going to bivouac ?” 

The youngster exclaims, “ What a nuisance!” while he thanks Heaven in his 
heart. 

An order arrives for the advance-guard to form the outposts, and off they 
move to their position, skirmishers in front. Reserves are placed, then supports, 
and pickets, and finally double sentries. 

Every man not on sentry-go congratulates himself. The sentries comfort 
themselves with the reflection, ‘“ Only two hours.” 

But how horrible those two hours are! Not a sound but the quick breathing 
of your comrade a few yards off; then a slight creaking noise. ‘ Halt! who comes 
there? halt, or I fire.” No sound; and over and over again this happens. To 
their strained ears, the dropping of a leaf sounds like an army in motion. All is 
quiet again, when suddenly one gives a start, his breathing stops, his heart beats 
louder and louder. 

“My God, Jack! do you see that?” 
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“No: wait,—oh, Lord, I do! Shall I challenge?” 

Jack picks up a stone, and flings it. Both give a sigh of relief: it was only 
a few trees, with the moon and clouds playing on them. Then come centuries 
of silence. Again, and this time a very real terror—the steady tramp, tramp of 
men is heard, which to excited imagination seems like a whole army corps. 

A challenge: “Halt! who comes there?” and an answering cry, “ Relief.” 
Again: “Stand fast, relief! advance one, and give the countersign.” When 
satisfied, the word is given: “Advance relief—all’s well,”—a quick change of 
sentries, and away go our friends to roost. 

The remainder of the army has bivouacked at the pase of the hill. The 
clouds above have opened, the moon is shrouded in darkness, and the rain pours 
down. 

Wet, shelterless, and hungry, the men strive to sleep; they toss and turn 
uneasily, thinking of the ‘morrow. A few, a very few, have contrived to light 
fires: they are indeed happy, as they crowd shivering round them. The 
mournfulness of the scene is enhanced, rather than relieved, by the feeble light, 
as the fires hiss and sputter under the raindrops. 

At last a faint grey light appears, long before the sun rises. This is the 
signal for the army to be up and stirring. As soon as they can see, all will be 
set in motion, each to his appointed place. The advanced guard is to engage the 
enemy in front, while the bulk of the army is to try and force a flank. 

Breakfasts are finished, if a cup of lukewarm coffee, sugarless and milkless, 
with perhaps half a damp biscuit, can be called breakfast. But in spite of this, 
few seem to mind, though one or two confirmed growlers raise their voices in 
lamentation. Having thus relieved their feelings against everything in general, and 
the army service corps in particular, they will fight all the better. 

Already the artillery is in position, with an infantry escort far in advance to 
protect them. The gunners strain their eyes into the growing light. 

Then rapidly the enemy seem to come into view; it is only the suddenly 
brightening sky, which brings out objects clear and distinct. 

Now one gun in a battery, or perhaps in a brigade division, in a thoughtful 
and deliberate manner seeks the range. Battery after battery then burst into 
flame, till as far as the eye can reach the air quivers with tongues of fire. 
There is no smoke, so we can easily watch the enemy. Only his artillery are 
visible ; his infantry is hidden behind undulations of the ground, or banks, or 
stowed away in shelter trenches. ‘They remain on the defensive to-day ; we attack. 

On both sides now there is one incessant sheet of flame, the rapid flashes 
succeeding one another faster than the eye can count. Each side strives to 
overwhelm the other. 

The enemy are three thousand yards away, and the opponents can only just 
see each other. But the guns are cool, precise and nerveless. The shrapnel, with 
its metal hail, flies shrieking on its errand, and each shell suddenly opens out in 
mid air high above its victims; two hundred metal balls burst free from their 
prison and rain on the enemy below. 

He replies no less effectively, but as time goes on we gain the numbers of 
him. Every gun we possess is crammed into the line, until his fire begins to 
slacken and slacken. Then the whole force of our artillery is brought to bear on 
his infantry. We cannot even see them; it sounds odd, but we know where they 
must be. They must be somewhere, here or there; if a shrapnel is sent to those 
places it is sure to annoy some one. A brigade division commander scribbles off 
a note ‘to a battery commander: “Try such and such a hill,—it seems likely.” 
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A few shrapnel from time to time are sent, so that they must sweep the opposite 
side of that hill. If the enemy is there he will get a bad time of it. 

The infantry are now ordered to advance. After they have gone a little way, 
the enemy’s artillery, which we all imagined to be effectually silenced, springs 
suddenly to life again, ignores our artillery, and pays all his polite attentions to 
the infantry. These are in too close order, and must deploy. They then assume 
a new formation. They are divided into three lines—the fighting line, the 
second line, and the third line. The fighting, or first line, is again divided into 
three—firing line, supports, and reserves. 

With the fighting line a way must be paved for the assault. Their duty is to 
make the enemy feel sick. Then, at the critical moment, in rushes the second 
line, carrying the feeble fragments of the devoted first line with it. They carry 
the heights, and hustle the enemy out of existence and the position. The ,third 
line confirms a victory or covers the army if beaten. 

The first line is the one to suffer. ‘The General in command rides forward to 
a little knoll on the crest of the hill. Silently he and his staff watch the battalions 
defile past him. To each he tenders his salute; in response they cheer and 
cheer. Every unquiet mind is calmed at the sight of that silent and confident 
figure. Battalion after battalion they move into their places; after the first wild 
burst of enthusiasm, all are silent as death. 

On they move, every moment men falling. Owing to their scattered formation 
units are lost, control becomes impossible. Captains lose their companies, colonels 
their battalions. Divisions mingle with divisions. Every one becomes his own 
army and general combined. A Highland private finds himself under the command 
of an Irish subaltern, who started half a mile away. 

And yet, over all this confusion there is a master mind. All was foreseen and 
provided for, and every one, though he feels himself hopelessly lost, is carrying 
out the wishes of his chief. 

By this time the supports are drawn into the firing line; the reserves now are 
swallowed up. Battalions are eagerly sought by gallopers, and hurried by their 
commanders into the vortex. Men are falling by hundreds, until to the appalled 
eye-witness it seems that not one will reach the position alive. The firearms of 
all sorts make one continuous roar. However, the intact second and third lines 
still plod laboriously in rear. 

At one point in the advance not a man seems left alive, at another a great 
cluster are hurriedly scattering into line again, persuaded by their officers and the 
enemy’s bullets—the latter being more effective. 

At eight hundred yards from the position there is a stop—why, no one can 
tell. The opportunity is seized to fire a few more volleys, then on again. At five 
hundred yards there is another halt. This time there is « reason: the enemy’s 
fire is growing hotter ; it must be overwhelmed. The fighting line has now become 
one line, at parts thin, at others thick. 

At one part the enemy is too strong: our men waver; he presses on in a 
counter attack; they are actually beaten here. 

At another point the enemy disappears altogether. This is the beginning of 
the end. After a time there is an instinctive feeling that the foe is getting weaker. 
The distance is decreased ; at two hundred yards the attackers fix bayonets, each 
man jamming his on as he advances. 

From time to time a volley is fired, but on both sides the fire slackens as they 
prepare for the final rush. The enemy’s line begins to shake. At one part, a 
hundred and fifty yards from the position, a terrible cry arises: we have been 
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checked by obstacles. The men curse and smash at the abattis with the butt end 
of their rifles, officers slash at it with their swords. The slaughter at this spot is 
dreadful. Comrade seizes comrade, forgetful of everything but the enemy, and 
pushes his dead or wounded body on to the obstacle, until it is bridged or broken. 

The second line, furious with excitement and almost fresh, tears up. The first 
line is all but decimated. 

Suddenly and instinctively, all break into a double. It becomes faster. A drum 
begins to roll, bugles blare, a furious blast arises, tuneless: it is the tune of death. 
It is the charge. Add to this the roars of “‘ Charge, Charge, Charge,” winding down 
the line, the frantic hurrahs of the men—officers, men, sergeants, all united in 
cheering, the continuous rattling roar of the small arms, the occasional boom of 
the cannon, and you may get a faint idea of the noise. 

Then pell-mell, without any semblance of order, rush the whole mass into the 
position. Grim fragments of the enemy hurl themselves against the living torrent. 
Here a company, owing to its cohesion, drives back thrice its numbers of wearied 
victors. ‘There small clusters, with sob and curse of disappointment, strive to stem 
the tide. An officer, after vainly entreating his men to stand, turns and flings 
himself alone against a mass of exulting conquerors, preferring death to shame. 

Our artillery gallops swiftly from the rear, unlimbers, and commences firing on 
the fugitives, up-limbers, and away to the front again. 

Here a distracted general on the enemy’s side, seeing his infantry terribly 
pressed, orders a cavalry charge. On they come at a fearful rate, devoting 
themselves for their comrades’ safety. The disorganised line has no time to form 
rallying square. Each man fires where he stands. ‘There is thirty seconds’ 
volleying, the dust clears away, the cavalry is gone, a few dozen wearied troopers 
struggle painfully back to their friends. 

Our cavalry are in hot pursuit of the enemy. Darkness settles down, and the 
battle is won. 

H. H. HuGuHes-Ha.vetr. 





PEACE. 


HE flowers float their censers on the sated air, 
The waters of the fountain foam in wanton wave, 
While sunbeams, slowly streaming through the arch of palm, 
Shine softly, filtered to a shaded splendour there. 
And all is soothed by silence, nought is sounding save 
The fountain’s flow, which purls a rhythm to the calm. 


And I, my soul, would soar in space supernal, still 
And sated, in the calm of timeless ecstasy : 
No thought, save only dreams of colour-glories, blent 
With lethal odours thronging. These my bliss fulfil, 
While languored harmonies soft whisper peace to me. 
So sleep for aye, my soul, and, dreaming, find content. 


MarVIN DANA. 
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No. 19.—Crime in relation to sex. 








CRIME. 
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PART IIL. 

ITHOUT committing ourselves to an expression of opinion upon the 
relative positions of men and women as regards social ethics, we may 

look at the frontispiece of this article and see there that, as regards 
conviction for crime, women have a much better record than men have. The 
crimes specified in this diagram include nearly all the ca 























ae? ; , " . 
indictable offences, and we see that only in “child Suspecteo MaLes AT 
stealing and cruelty to children” do women attain a e 
rate of crime higher than the rate for men. Here are .) 
the facts upon which this diagram has been based :— * : 
No. of each sex convicted, * 
Nature of Crime. per 100 convictions. 6S 
Women. Men. Total. 2 

Child Stealing and Cruelty to Children 90 « 3 «. 100 a s 

Crimes against Property without Violence 19 . 81 . 100 € 

Coining ; ‘ A ‘ ‘ 8 . 82. 100 Large,inl0Q00 MaLes 

Miscellaneous Crimes . ‘ ‘ ¢ 6 . 8. 100 - ; 2 

Malicious Injuries to Property. ‘ 15 - 85 . 100 SusPecTED Femaces AT 

Crimes of Violence against the Person . I. COD 1D 

Robbery and Extortion : ‘ F 10 . 90. 100 

Forgery - , ‘ 9 gI . 100 

Crimes against Morals. ‘ 4 96 . 100 * 

Burglary and Housebreaking , , 3 97 . 100 

Taking all indictable crimes, the percentage of 

women convicted is 18 as compared with a male | 








percentage of 82 —or rather more than 43 men to one Large,in 10000 FEMALES 
woman. It may be interesting to compare the numbers 
of male and female criminals for some other countries :— Suspected PERSONS AT | 





No. of each sex convicted, per 


Country. 100 convictions. & e 


Women. Men. Total. 




















England and Wales . ; , isle SC tt @ 

Germany . ; ‘ : , 3s Ct 82. 100 ae 

France ‘ . a : * 17 * 83... 100 

Hungary . , P F ‘ 6. 84. 100 ¢ * 
Austria . ‘ ; , : 14 ‘ 86 . 100 

Belgium . , j ‘ ; II ; 89 . 100 LARGE, IN 10000 PERSONS 
Russia ‘ ‘ ‘ . : oe < gi . 100 

United States . P ; F 9 a gi. 166 No. 20.—The Superiority of the 
Italy . : . ‘ ‘ ; es. om « es Unsuspected Female. 


The above international comparison of the sex of criminals is only approximately 
correct, as, in some instances, I have had to use the sex-distribution of prison 
population in place of the sex-distribution of convicted persons, and these two 


Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1898. 
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things are not identical, although this difference 
does not, I believe, materially affect the 
accuracy of the comparison just made. 

It is scarcely practicable to gather from 
the figures which show the relative numbers 
of convictions of men and women in this 
country, the tendency to crime—to acts of 
dishonesty and of violence—among men and 
women respectively. In his report, Mr. C. E. 
Troup, of the Home Office, says, on this score, 
that the tendency to treat women more leniently 
than men (the tendency not to prosecute a 
woman for an offence for which a man would 
be prosecuted—the tendency not to convict a Sia: anata tip it te aad Wee: 
woman on evidence on which a man would i.e. 1532 persons to one suspect 
be sent to prison) may be responsible for the 
lowering of the percentage of female criminals. On the other hand, one must bear 
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No. 22.—The Decrease of Crime: All crimes; Larcenies. 


in mind that women—weaker physically, and having fewer means of employment— 
are more likely than men to be driven to those offences which are due less to 
criminal instincts than to stress of circumstances. 

As bearing on this matter of crime and sex, we may look at No. 20, which 
shows the numbers of male and female “suspected persons” who are at large in 

















our population. 
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This diagram is based on a “ criminal ” census taken simultaneously 


all over the country in 1895, and we see that— 


In other words, 


the males are five to 


The Suspected Persons at large 


In every 10,000 Males, are /ev. 
In every 10,000 Females, are ‘wo. 
In every 10,000 Persons, are szx. 


one female: a result that, curiously 


enough, is almost identical with the 44 male convictions to one female conviction 


already mentioned. 


It should be stated that the enumeration of these suspected persons did not in- 


clude persons previously 





convicted of crime, but 
who were reasonably 
believed to be living 
honestly at the date of 
the enumeration. Also, 
the return did not in- 
clude known disorderly 
drunkards if they were 
not criminally inclined ; 
nor did it include a 
large number of females 
known to be living in 
a morally unsatisfactory 
manner, provided these 
women were law-abiding 
citizens. 

This curious return 
did include nearly six 
thousand persons “ habit- 
ually engaged in crime,” 
and about twelve thou- 
sand ‘other suspected 
persons,” making up a 
total of eighteen thousand 
“suspected persons ” at 
large in our population 





of over thirty millions 
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No. 23.—The chances against an accused person being acquitted. 


The possible prey of each of these suspected ones, in the form of non-suspected 
members of society, is, on the average, 1532 persons for each suspect (see No. 21); 


a supply of pabulum that 


appears ample for the professional suspect, and which 


may be compared with the “food” of four other professions :— 


Average No. of Persons of all Ages. 


Papert to one ‘‘ Professional.” 
Teacher . ‘ ° P 156 
Clergyman, Priest, Minister . , . . 786 
Lawyer ‘ ° ° ° . 1499 
Medical Man . ° e ° ° ° 1577 
Suspected Person : . . . 1532 
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In Part I. of this article I referred briefly to the decrease of crime in the 
various main classes of Crime there dealt with—see diagram No. 3 of Part I.— 
and I now take up this important feature of my subject for a more detailed 
examination. 

Diagram No. 22 shows the number of persons tried (per 100,000 of the 
population) in each of the fifteen years 1881-95, for, (a) Al Indictable Offences, 
and (6) Larcenies. It is convenient to include these two sets of facts in one 
diagram, and, moreover, this method brings home to us the fact that we are mainly a 
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No. 24.—The Increase or Decrease of Crime: Burglary, Frauds, Robbery with Violence. 





thieving lot—when we are criminal—for, as we see in No. 22, the Larcenies-line 
is not far away from the All Crimes-line, and this nearness of the two lines 
which pass across our chart, shows that the great majority of our crimes are larcenies. 

This diagram No. 22 is very striking. During the term of only fifteen years we 
see there have occurred the following great falls in crime-rates :— 


Per t00,coo of the Population in Percentage in 
(1881) (1895) (1881) (1895) 
All Crimes. - : é 233 , ‘ 167 100 , ; 72 


Larcenies ‘ : : ; 207 : , 145 100 ‘ , 70 
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No. 25.—When Burglars burgle. 


Thus, for every 100 crimes in 1881, the crimes in 1895 were only 72, and for 
larcenies the percentages are 100 in 1881, and only 70 in 1895. 

A point of some interest crops up in connection with these persons tried for 
crimes, whose number has been shown in No. 22 to have so greatly lessened 
since 1881—viz., what is the chance of acquittal when on trial ? 

In No. 23 this chance of acquittal is stated for each of the five great classes 

of Indictable Offences in 
EME RATTERIE IID Hy trials by jury at Assizes and 
VIOLENCE is OFFERE D” Quarter Sessions during the 


To THE Person Bureeo, most recent period of five 


years for which the facts 
1m ONLY ONE INSTANCE have been collected. We 


4) 

! | | OUT OF EVERY 336 i. See that a prisoner has the 
hl Burglaries AND House - ff Worst chance when he is 
ib! | -BREAKINGS - tried for “ an Offence against 

IPR IN AREER oa Property with Violence”; 
No. 26.—The Consolation of the person burgled, for, in these cases, the 


ey, 


odds are 63 to 1 “on” a 


conviction. A prisoner has the best chance when tried for “a Malicious Injury 
to Property,” and here the odds in favour of a conviction are only 24 to 1 “on.” 
The chances of acquittal for the other classes of crime are stated in No. 23; and 
as regards some individual crimes [#e. not C/asses of Crime] we get the following 
results from the records of convictions and acquittals in cases tried by juries :— 
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Where Prisoner has the Worst Chance. Where Prisoner has the Best Chance. 
Zz : Percentage Percentage 
Crime. of Persons Crime. of Persons 
Convicted. Convicted, 
Assault . : . - OF Manslaughter : : ° oc hs 
Larceny of Post inate ‘ . 96 Arson . ° ‘ ‘ ; «05S 
Bigamy . 3 : ; : ‘ig Perjury . ; 3 ao 
Sacrilege , \ Intimidation and Molestation ; (63 
House and Sheipheonking i Murder . . . ‘ - 64 
Burglary . ‘ ; : . 89 Attempt to Mander . ; . 68 
Larceny in Houses | Abduction. ‘ : . 69 
Frauds . i > hee , 87 Killing and Maiming Cattle ; - 270 
Forgery : J Cruelty to Children ) 
Attempting to commit Suicide . 85 Concealment of Birth; . ; Sey 
Child Stealing . ; Riot ) 
Larceny of Horses and C attle , 1s Robbery with hiameened 
Coining ‘ : ; Embezzlement ‘ 75 
Larceny from —_— : Offences in Sheen) 
Larceny by a Servant : . 82 
Receiving Stolen Goods} 
Malicious Wounding ‘ . 81 








The preceding statement gives merely some specimen crimes, on trial for which 
a prisoner stands the worst or the best chance of 
being Assau/t, with odds against the prisoner of 97 to 3 (32 to 1 against him); 
and J/anslaughter, with odds against the prisoner of 53 to 47 (about 9 to 8 
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No. 27.—The Increase. or. Decrease of Crime. Crimes of Violenee, Sexual Crimes. 
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No. 28.—The Decrease of Crime: Coining, Forgery. 


against him). ‘This information as to the chance of acquittal may be useful to 
the all-pervading promoter of companies as a base for starting a novel insurance 
company, in which the persons assured shall be the criminal classes and the status 
of the assurance conviction on trial, in which case a sum of money becomes payable 
to the convicted person or to his nominee. There may be something in this idea, 
and I freely give it to the company-promoter. 

We now come to No. 24, which shows the increase or decrease of the crimes 
of Burglary, Frauds, and Robbery with Violence, during 1881—1895. 

Although Burglary has dropped since 1893, this crime is very slightly higher 
than in 1881, the summary for the three sets of crime being :— 


Per 100,000 of the Population in Percentage in 
(1881) (1895) (1881) (1895) 
Burglary . : : ‘ 5°36 ‘ : 5°39 100 . ; 100°6 
Frauds. ; : : 4°29 ‘ ‘ 3°34 100 ‘ : 77'8 
Robbery . F , ° I‘I2 ‘ : o’9I 100 ‘ : 81°2 


While Burglary shows this trivial increase on the 1881 rate, Frauds and Robbery 
with Violence have dropped to an appreciable degree, although not to such an 
extent as the fall in the Larcenies-rate shown in diagram No. 22. 

As regards Burglary, it may be useful for householders to consult the time- 
table seen in No. 25, which shows how burglaries are distributed as concerns the 
hour of their occurrence. This time-table is based on all the burglaries committed 
in the Metropolitan Police District during the year 1895; and every hundred 
burglaries are distributed, in time, as follows :— 


From 9 p.m. to 12 night . ' ? 12 Burglaries occur. 
»» 12 night to 2 a.m. , ‘ P 13 2 _ 
” 2 a.m. to 4 a.m. ° ‘ ° 41 99 $9 
» 4 a.m. to 6 am. ‘ ‘ . 34 ws ee 

Total . 100 


From 2 a.m. to 4 a.m. is the most dangerous time for the householder, 
burglars being then at their busiest. From 6 a.m. to g a.m., and from 9 a.m. 
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No. 29.—Age and Crime. 
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From 6 a.m. 
» = am. 
», 10 a.m. 
5° £m, 
pm 
» 7 pm 


to 
to 
to 
to 


8 a.m. 
10 a.m. . 
I p.m. 
4 p.m. 


to 7 p.m. 


to 9 p.m. 


Total 





UNDER | AGES |AGES | AGES | AGES AGES we 
age 12 |12-15]16-20|21-29 30-39 |i.049 |50-55 
Showing for each group of ages, the 


Number of Persons convicted of Indictable Offences, per 
100,000 of the population of the same ages. 


to 9 p.m. is not burgling time—these fifteen hours are housebreaking time, quite 
a different thing in the eye of the law. Housebreakers come in as follows :— 


16 Housebreakers come in. 


2 ” ” 


2 ” ” 


16 99 ” 
31 ” ry) 
33 ” ” 
100 


From 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. is the 
most likely time to receive house- 
breakers—dinner-time. 

As regards burglars, it is plea- 
sant to be able to direct attention 
to No. 26, which reassures the 
person burgled by the statement 
that only in one instance out of 
every 336 burglaries is violence 
offered to the inmates of a burgled 
house. Moreover, as more than 
one-third of all convicted burglars 
are youths between ages 16 and 
21, the average burglar may not 
be so formidable a person as 
he may be pictured by the 
startled imagination of a house- 
holder who is preparing to “go 
downstairs” at 3 a.m. 

Diagram No. 27 shows a 
considerable and fairly steady drop 
in the crime-rate of Crimes of 
Violence during 1881 — 1895. 
These are cases of murder, 
attempted murder, manslaughter, 
felonious wounding, assault, etc. ; 
and these serious crimes have 
greatly lessened since 1881, and 
this is in favourable contrast to 
the Sexual Crimes, which have 
increased. 

A summary of No. 27 is :— 


Per 100,000 0, 
the F <ioat P weusntinge 
tion in sas 
(1881) (1895) }(1851) (1895) 
Crimes of Violence 6°25 . 4°99 | 100. 80 
Sexual Crimes 2°76. 3°81 | 100. 138 


As regards this increase since 1881 in the rate of sexual crimes, it is important 
to bear in mind that these crimes greatly increased on the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, and that since 1886 there has been a large drop in 
this kind of crime: see No. 27, which shows a rate of just over 5'00 in 1886 as 
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compared with only 3°81, per 100,000, in 1895. However, it is probably true, 
as regards these offences, that although the crime-rate in 1895 is larger than the 
crime-rate in 1881, the explanation is, not that there was more crime in 1895 
than in 1881, but that more crime of this sort was brought within the grasp of 
the law. 

The ingenious crimes of coining and forgery are dealt with in No. 28, which 
shows a substantial falling-off in both these channels of misdirected skill, especially 
in coining. Here are the degrees of improvement :— 


Per 1co,c0o of the Population in Percentage in 
(1881) (1895) (1881) (1895) 
Coining . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1°16 ; y 0°31 100 . 5 - 27 
Forgery . : ° ° 0°86 , : O81 100 ‘ : 94 


A drop in coining-crimes from t1oo in 1881 to only 27 in 1895 is a fact that 
speaks well for the excellence of the work of our /egitimate coiners in the Mint, 
and for the vigilance of the police in checking the activity of the Mint’s outside 
rivals. 

This review of the decrease in the serious crimes dealt with in Nos. 22, 24, 
27 and 28 must be regarded as most satisfactory in its results. There is scarcely 
a crime amongst these more serious crimes, the Indictable crimes, for which 
the records for the most recent year, 1895, show a marked increase. ‘There is, 
however, one exception, and a bad one. 

The tendency to use threats with a view to extortion is on the increase. The 
crime of threatening to accuse a man of crime in order to blackmail him is of 
a peculiarly odious nature: this pernicious crime is rampant in France, and our 
police and judicial authorities must be most careful to watch this blackmailing 
tendency with the greatest care, and to punish offenders with the utmost severity. 

I now give a summary of the decreases and increases of the crime-rates shown 
in diagrams 22, 24, 27, and 28, written in the order of the decrease of each 
crime: the crime-rate for 1881 being taken at 100, the crime-rate for 1895 is as 
follows :— 

(1881) (1895) 





Coining . : . Mo. , A decrease in 1895 of 63 per cent. of the crime-rate in 1881. 

Larcenies : . Be. . $3 99 30 9 ” 

Frauds . : . wo. ‘ o a 22 ae za 

Crimes of Violence \ 

to Person mo. & = a sai si ™ 

Robbery . ; - Wo . 8 ‘ = ite 19 . be ie 

Forgery . : « 1D. % F ‘a wi 6 os a 

Burglary. , . 100 . ror (nearly) An increase I - a 

Sexual Crimes - 100 . 138 . oO ‘ 38 Pa aa 
(1886) (1895) 

Sexual Crimes - 100 . 76 , A decrease “i 24 ” » in 1886. 
(1881) (1895) 

All Crimes . . ©. B ‘a - ‘i 28 ” » in 1881. 


As already stated, the preceding very satisfactory results relate to the Indictable 
offences (which are the more serious offences); and as regards the offences tried 
summarily, ze. the offences of a less serious nature than the indictable offences, 
there is a similar general tendency to a decrease of crime. This will be referred 
to in a later part of this article. 

We have already seen that the proportion of crimes committed by women is 
small as compared with those committed by men: we see in No. 29 that the 
proportion of crimes committed by children and young persons is enormously great 
as compared with those committed by adults and by persons of advanced age. 
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The most criminal ages are those in the group 16—20, where 321 persons are 
convicted of Indictable Offences out of every 100,000 persons aged 16—2o in 
England and Wales. By thus comparing the number of convicted persons at each 
group of ages with the population iz the same group of ages, we get a true 
comparison of the degree of criminality for each of the age-periods of life which 
are stated in No. 29. 

The criminal propensity rises, in effective force, from early childhood to ages 
16—20, when the maximum is reached. From those ages the effective criminal 
activity drops almost steadily to its minimum at ages 60 and upwards. It is 
curious to notice that children aged 12—15 are more criminal than adults aged 
21—29! 

Of all persons convicted of crime generally, 41 per cent. are under 21 years 
of age; and of all persons convicted of larceny, 45 per cent. are under that age. 

Mr. Troup points out in his blue-book that this large proportion of young 
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No. 30.—Facsimile of a caricature on a roll (Rotulus Judeorum, A.D. 1233, in the Public Record Office. 


Representing :—Isaac, the great Jew of Norwich, and chief creditor of the Abbot and Monks of Westminster; 
Mosse Mokke, a Jew, who was hanged for clipping the coin: Avegay, a Jewess, who practised usury; 
with devils in attendance. (From Pike’s “History of Crime,” shown by permission of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 


offenders may be due in part to the fact that youthful prisoners usually receive 
short sentences, and so are enabled to reappear sooner than older persons in the 
criminal records, for fresh offences. But, on the other hand, a very large number of 
juvenile criminals are confined in reformatories, and a still larger number of children 
who are either criminals, or in danger of becoming criminals, are confined in 
industrial schools—so that the number of children who are thus removed from the 
possibility of crime is much greater as regards persons under 21 than as regards 
those above that age. Therefore we come back to the fact so strikingly shown 
in No. 29 that criminality is very much more frequent in early life, age for age, 
than m adult life. 

The curious “criminal” caricature in No. 30 was made by a clerk in the 
Exchequer nearly seven hundred years ago. Even in those early days “ offences 
against the coinage” were known, and the man at the left of the picture in a 
spiked hat is a Mr. Mosse Mokke, a Jew, who was hanged for clipping the coin 
of the realm. 

J. Hott ScHOoOLine. 
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I. 


HE trial had lasted three days, and it was now well on in the afternoon. The 
court was very crowded, very hot, and, in the approaching gloom of a winter’s 
day, rapidly becoming very dark. Just then the electric light was turned 

on, throwing everything into sharp contrasts of light and shade. As its brilliancy 
flooded the court, there was a momentary stir and hum of the unconscious response 
of eyes and senses, suddenly startled by the brightness after the gloom, and nerves 
which had been on the strain up till then seemed to revive under the mere physical 
sense of buoyancy which light so often brings in its train. 

In the well of the court, counsel was speaking for the defence in a murder 
case, the motive being jealousy, the victim a Colonel Thorpe ; and he was bringing 
his address to a termination, and was saying :— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have had the evidence of the provocation 
which the prisoner had, and of the many remonstrances addressed by him to his 
wife, who, if not guilty, which I for one believe she was, certainly gave her 
husband every cause for supposing the worst. How easy it would have been for 
the prosecution to have shown the innocence of this woman, and thus to have 
materially strengthened their case, by depriving the prisoner of any plea of justifica- 
tion; but we know that the witness Jerrold, who was to have been called to show 
how unfounded the jealousy of the prisoner was, and to prove what a perfect 
woman the wife was,—this witness, I would remind you, has not answered to her 
subpcena, and cannot be found. For the defence you have heard the whole pitiful 
story of the prisoner’s suspicions ; you have learnt how step by step these suspicions 
became almost a certainty. These are the facts which will appeal to you as men 
of the world, and which will lead you, I am convinced, to bring in a verdict of 
manslaughter and not murder.” 

The few concluding words of counsel, which dwelt on the law discriminating 
between the lesser and the greater crime, were brought to a close in a dead silence, 
broken only by the rustle of paper and the sound of the usher crossing the court. 

The prisoner, a gentle-looking man, described in the indictment as thirty years 
of age, had got up from the sitting posture and had stood during the last words. 
of his counsel’s defence, apparently unconscious of everything around him. Just 
then the Judge began to sum up, and the prisoner, passing the back of his hand 
slowly across his forehead, looked towards him, and a slight shudder ran perceptibly 


through him. As he stood there, the hair on his forehead, which had grown 
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“The prisoner... looked towards him, and a slight shudder ran perceptibly through him.” 
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white since his trial, stood out whiter and more striking than usual, under the 
glare of the electric light, and the great hollows under his eyes were darker than 
ever. ‘The Judge spoke carefully, picking his words with a deliberation which to 
many in the court seemed a cruelty in itself. He spoke of the nature of the 
crime and the provocation, and of the law bearing on the case, with minute fairness, 
but with a justice which was so evenly balanced and so discriminating as to suggest 
the total elimination of all human feelings or experiences from his mind. “A 
soulless man,” said some. “A most excellent judge,” said others. 

At the end of the summing up, which lasted three-quarters of an hour, the 
jury retired to consider the verdict, and the public stretched itself and talked as 
usual a polyglot patchwork of glibness, pertness, censure and deep thought. They 
had had a good insight into the lowest passions that move this world, and had not 
suffered themselves. What was it to them that one more tragedy was complete, 
one more fellow-man faltering on the edge of another world? They had brought 
their lunch with them ; and though the court was rather hot and rather crowded, 
yet it had its compensations. 

At last the prisoner was brought back, and stood leaning on the bar. The 
warder offered him some water in a glass to sip, but he only shook his head. A 
man who was seated near him, and who had known him in happier days, looked 
up and smiled at him, but there was no response. All the agony of his life was 
on him, and he knew no man. Even the entry of the jury, as one by one they 
came into the court and took their seats, did not seem to rouse him. ‘Then the 
Clerk of Arraigns said,— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you prepared to give your verdict?” 

“Ves,” said the foreman. 

“ What is it ?” 

And he rose, and in tones a little above a whisper, said, ‘‘ We find the prisoner 
guilty of the murder of Colonel Thorpe, but with extenuating circumstances.” 

“Your representations shall be forwarded to the proper quarter,” remarked the 
Judge laconically, as he turned to the prisoner and said,—“ Prisoner at the bar, 
you have heard the verdict which has been given by a jury of your fellow-men: 
have you anything to say why I should not pronounce sentence ?” 

There was no expression in his voice, and he might have been addressing the 
most ordinary inquiry to him. 

As he spoke, the prisoner had become more alert. He had heard the worst 
that the world could now inflict on him, and the verdict came absolutely as a relief 
to the suspense which he had endured for days. As he stood there between two 
warders, observers remarked how, for the first time during the trial, as he answered 
the Judge’s question in the negative, he seemed to notice things around him, and 
with immovable features listened to the death sentence being passed on him, and 
then went away out of the presence of that unthinking public which had been with 
him through the ordeal and had seen him in his degradation. 


II. 


Four stone walls, an asphalt floor, a small window high up, and strongly barred, 
and a prison door. In- the midst of these surroundings, on a three-legged stool, 
sat the prisoner on the morning after the verdict had been given. 

It was the condemned cell, and he was now awaiting the second visit of the 
prison doctor. At the first interview with him that morning it had been thought 
that the necessity of removing him to the infirmary might arise, as his heart’s 
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action was weak and showed pronounced disease. And the matter was to be 
decided that evening, when the doctor had seen him again. ‘The only person who 
appeared unconcerned and indifferent as to what that decision might be was the 
condemned man himself. 

He had eaten nothing since his arrival, and had not spoken to any one. He 
had lain down in his clothes at night, lying on his back with wide-open eyes, 
unsleeping through the darkness; and since then he had remained seated on 
the stool, upright, rigid and speechless. For of thoughts at first he had none, 
and no regrets or sorrows. 

But as time went on, the inertness of all thought, the stupefaction of all 
emotion, had in its turn given way to a numb sense of fatalism, in whose coils he 
had wrapt himself up, and which led him to regard all he had done merely as the 
sequence of his wife’s action. Of his victim he never thought. To his dulled 
and confused mind, each link in the chain of misery which had dragged him 
down was necessarily followed by the next link—link after link—pulling him to 
the gallows. Still, through it all, he felt no anger towards his wife. ‘They were 
both fated. Rather, as time went on and his mind became clearer, he could think 
of her as one remembers a happiness that is lost; and there would come to him 
small whisperings from the past. As the day went on, those awakening moments 
became more frequent, until they were a terror to him as he would go through 
the details of his crime and its fatal climax. And then, in contrast, his mind 
would go back to his early married life, and he heard his wife’s voice again, not as 
he last heard it, but with a girl’s ripple of laughter in it. Was he going mad? he 
wondered, after hours of oscillation between fatalistic indifference on the one hand 
and the agonies of remembrance on the other. At last the passionate dread of his 
own thoughts became more than he could bear, and getting up he went to the 
window and looked up at the small grey piece of sky which was visible, and in so 
doing he knocked over his stool. ‘The noise attracted the warder’s attention, who 
opened the door and looked in. ‘The prisoner had caught sight of his own face in 
the small wall mirror, and as the man entered was dooking at his reflection with 
dazed eyes. 

“JT never knew it had grown white,” he said, half to himself, half to the warder. 
He put one hand on his left side, and with the other was gently stroking the lock 
of hair. “I want to see the chaplain: can I?” 

“ Ves,” said the warder, and went out, closing the door. Some ten minutes after 
the chaplain entered the cell alone, and remained over an hour with the prisoner. 
Then he too went away. 

That afternoon a cab drove up to the great outer gate of the prison, and 
a woman, closely muffled, got out and was admitted. She was taken to the 
chaplain’s office, where she remained with him a little time. Then he left her and 
went to the condemned cell. When he had entered he said,—‘‘She is come. Do 
you feel strong enough to see her?” 

“Ves,” without any emotion. 

“You will forgive her? And she has something to tell you which she would 
not tell at the trial Are you sure you can bear anything ?” 

* Anything.” 

It had become dusk, and the gas had been lit in the office, when the door 
opened and admitted the chaplain. Behind him came the prisoner, followed by a 
warder, who stopped, however, and remained outside. 

At their entrance the woman, who, with a thick veil still covering her features, 
had been standing by the fireplace, looked up and started, and while the chaplain 
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went to his table and outwardly became absorbed in some papers, there was for 
a few moments dead silence, the only sounds being the sobs of the woman. ‘The 
prisoner seemed unable to speak as he stood there, with one hand pressed to his 
side, gazing in dazed fashion at his wife. 

Once during the paroxysms of her grief she mutely held out one hand 
towards him ; and he, with a great effort to steady his voice, said, as if answering 
her, “‘ Yes, I forgive you—forgive you all.” 

The effort to speak calmly must have been very great, for the beads of 
perspiration were standing on his forehead, and his face had assumed an almost 
livid hue. 

But the restraint was not for long, for with a quick gesture he turned and cried, 
‘Dolly, Dolly, why have you brought me to this?” 

And as he spoke the woman had become calmer. Taking a step forward, and 
with a sudden movement lifting her veil, she said, with a burning misery in her voice, 
—“QOh, John, I will take the blame, but do hear me. You would believe nothing 
at the time, and I do not blame you, for appearances were against me; but now, 
before God, I say I am innocent.” Then she again held out her hand to him. 
“Yes, I am innocent. Flighty and careless if you like, wicked I know, wicked in 
the way I treated you, but never guilty.” 

The prisoner had looked up, and spoke as his wife finished. 

“Why, then, did they not call Jerrold to prove this ?” 

The woman was leaning against the wall, her handkerchief held over her eyes. 
She looked up furtively, and whispered,—“ I told her to go away out of England. 
I paid her, but she left this little paper for me to show you.” Her voice was 
breaking again as she drew out a crumpled envelope. 

“T don’t understand,” said the prisoner wearily, holding the paper listlessly in 
his fingers. 

“Don’t you see, they wanted to prove you had no justification—that I was 
innocent? But, John, I want you to know, you only, that I did no wrong.” 

The prisoner had opened the envelope, and was reading. He had sunk on the 
edge of a chair, still holding his side. Slowly he was realising what his wife had 
done ; and when, between her sobs, she again put out her hand in silent appeal, he 
took it and gently drew her down to him. ‘Then she said in a low voice,— 

“T had to choose between my good reputation and your life, and—I—chose 
your life ; but it’s been all in vain.” 

“No, no, Dolly, not quite that,’—-and she was now on her knees beside him, 
with her arm round him,—‘ not all in vain. I thought I had to forgive you. But 
I am humbler now: I only ask you to forgive me all the horror I have brought 
on you. Perhaps God will.” 

Here a great gasp seized him, and, as one suffering greatly, he murmured,— 

“T have such pain in my heart. Will—you—hold me, Dolly? I shall be 
better— soon.” 

As he spoke, holding her hand, he fell suddenly against her. The chaplain 
had got up, and came towards them. Hurriedly trying to support him with her arm, 
she said, in a frightened voice, “ Are you ill, John?” 

But there was no answer ; only from the distance came up the strains of an organ 
through the barred window, carrying with it the hum and stir of the great world 
beyond. But within the dark walls of the prison a prisoner had found his release. 


H. GarRTON SARGENT, 
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SOUTH LONDON. 


PART VI.—THE SHOW FOLK. 


OUTHWARK was a city of a mixed and variegated population. It had great 
houses for nobles and for ecclesiastics ; it had fair inns for the reception of 
merchants coming up from Kent and the South country; it had colonies 

of riverside people—of fishermen and watermen living up stream on the Lambeth 
bank, or down stream at Bermondsey or Rotherhithe; it had a great number of 
residents who worked in the orchards and the gardens which spread over the whole 
of the rich, low-lying land, now embanked, secure from floods and the highest 
tides. It contained, besides, a large number of rogues and vagabonds, fugitives 
from justice, lying here in so-called sanctuary, where the officers of the law did 
not dare to present themselves. In spite of the powers granted to the City over 
Southwark, the place remained a receptacle and a refuge down to the end of the 
last century, when the so-called “ Liberties of the Mint ”—the last place of sanctuary 
—were finally abolished, and only a slum remained to mark its site. Bishop, 
abbot, and monk; noble and man-at-arms; merchant and innkeeper; waterman, 
fisherman, and rogue in hiding,—all these and many more made up the people 
of this strange town, 

In addition to all these people, Southwark contained another tribe, more 
interesting still—the show folk of Bankside. When the Show Folk began to live 
on Bankside I know not; their original habitat—one cannot say settlement—was 
outside the King’s Palace, whether at Westminster or elsewhere. They followed 
the Court: where the King and his people, the Queen and her ladies, the captains 
and their archers were, there was always a great demand for music, dancing, tumbling, 
mumming, and such recreative performances. The Show Folk were also, however, 
in great request in London: sometimes by a City Church, sometimes by a City 
Company, sometimes by a City tavern. Therefore some of them—a goodly cantle 
of their body—left the King’s Palace and Court, and looked to the City for a 
livelihood. Within the walls there was no place for mummers. They had no City 
company of their own ; there was neither a Musicians’, nor a Dancers’, nor a Singers’, 
nor a Mummers’, nor a Tumblers’, Company. None of the existing Companies 
would admit them; there was no Ward, even, where they could get a quarter for 
themselves, so that when they looked about for a place of settlement, they found 
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John Bunyan's Meeting House, Bankside. 


none: in all parts they were gently shouldered out. And not only were they a 
class apart, but they were, as a class, despised. It was held contemptible to provide 
amusement. No one, as yet, had made of music or of acting a fine art; no 
gentleman, as yet, and for a long time after, would take part in the buffoonery 
which the actor had then to exhibit: an atmosphere of disrepute—quite deserved, 
so far as one can understand—attached to the calling, and, naturally, to the place 
where they lived. In the City, aldermen had a way of connecting nocturnal 
disorders with the presence of these children of melody and joy; where they 
resorted the taverns would carry on their revelries after curfew, even to midnight ; 
if the street was alarmed by nocturnal ramblers, it would probably prove to be 
after an evening spent in the company of the dancers and the tumblers. The 
Church, especially the Church Puritanic, set her face against those who devised 
such entertainments, chiefly on the ground that the devisers were an ungodly and 
dissolute crew. Therefore, long before the appearance of the Church Puritanic, 
the Show Folk crossed the river. On Bankside, in the Liberty of the Clink, where 
the City could not interfere, they “went as they pleased.” They were dissolute, 
if they chose—Heaven knows whether they did choose—without reproach ; their 
taverns kept open house as long as any would stop to drink; there was singing 
every day, without interference ; there was merriment without the rebuke of the sour 
face ; there was no fear of being haled before the Lord Mayor for making people 
laugh ; there was no terror of pillory or of stocks; no man on their side of the 
river was put in pillory o’ Monday for kissing of his wife o’ Sunday. It was the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Liberty, but his lordship was content, on the whole, to 
leave the residents unmolested, and in the possession of their guitars, their crowds, 
their songs, and their plays. Perhaps he had no right to interfere. 

When the Show Folk were wanted in the City it was easy for them to cross 
the river. ‘They were ready at a moment’s notice to arrange a pageant, or to take 
part in one: they could provide the beauteous maidens in white, with long, fair 
tresses, who stood on a platform in Chepe, and scattered gold rose nobles made of 
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paste on the heads of the crowd ; they assumed the guise of hermits, and constructed 
caves for those godly men in the midst of Gracious Street ; they provided the music 
which preceded the dragging of the traitor on a hurdle, or which played for the 
rogue on his way to pillory, which glorified the Riding of the Lord Mayor, or 
marched before the City Company on its feast day. For a miracle play they 
presented the parish church with the Fall of Man, the Raising of Lazarus, the 
| Pilgrims of Emmaus, David and Goliath, or any other episode from the Bible: 
# how many excellent players there were among them whose names have long since 
; been forgotten! They knew how to present a masque—not, perhaps, with the 
same splendour as one by Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, who had the command 
of the King’s purse—but a neat and creditable affair, with dresses appropriate, full 
of surprises, and furnished with mythological characters. It served for the hall of 
a City Company or the banquet of a private citizen. For young gentlemen of the 
more debauched kind they had quite another kind of entertainment: there was in 
it little flavour of Scriptural incident, but, to make up, plenty of singing, dancing, 
! tumbling, and posturing; girls masquing in quaint garb, with jesters whose jests were 
merry if not modest, and with unrestricted fooling for their entertainers. ‘The modern 
art of acting did not begin at the Globe Theatre: there never has been any time 
when the actor was unknown; the only difference is that he was not formerly 
allowed to be anything but a buffoon, that he had little but buffoonery in his 
repertoire, and now he is an artist and scorns the tricks of the buffoon. Nor is 
the art of entertainment of modern invention. The Company of Parish Clerks, for 
instance, were great promoters of 
sacred plays. Their poets, whose 
names are mostly lost, provided 
the words and arranged the 
scenes; the members _ of 

the Company played _ the 
parts; the Show Folk 
“mounted” the piece 
—they provided the 
monsters, the red flames 
for the mouth of Hell, 
the troops of angels or 
of devils, the stage 
business, and _ the 
music. Many of the 
parish churches — had 
their annual play on 
their Saint’s Day. 
Thus, the parish 
church of St. Mar- 
garet, which was taken 
down when St. Mary 
Overies became St. 
Saviour’s, had its play 
on St. Margaret’s Day (July 
2oth), and also another on the 
, Day of St. Lucy (Dec. 13th) as well. 
ei. = You have already observed, no doubt, 
that the Londoner of old never made 
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any difference, in the matter of play or pageant, whether the time was summer 
or winter. He was like the Scythian—face all over; he felt no cold; he held his 
riding or his coronation procession quite as readily in December as in July. 

Another kind of Show Folk, but rougher and more brutal, were the peopie who 
looked after the bears and the dogs. Bull-baiting, bear-baiting, sometimes horse- 
baiting, together with badger-baiting, duck-hunting, cock-throwing, dog-fighting and 
cock-fighting, were the chosen and common sports of the people. Baiting of every 
kind there was wherever there were dogs and bulls and badgers; but the centre 
and headquarters of the sport was South London, in the place called Paris 
Gardens. The popularity of the sport is shown by the simple facts that there was 
not only bull- and bear-baiting in Paris Gardens, but also two large rings or amphi- 
theatres for the sport outside the Gardens behind Bankside, and that in the High 
Street itself, nearly opposite St. George’s Church, there was permanently established 
the Bull Ring, to which an animal could be tied whenever one was found fit for 
the purpose of affording an hour’s sport by the madness of his rage or the agonies 
of his death. 

The present Blackfriars Bridge Road cuts through the site of Paris Gardens, 
leaving a portion on either side. ‘They extended to the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile south of the river; sluggish streams and ditches ran across and round 
the Gardens, which were so thickly planted with trees as to be dark in the summer. 
Both in summer and winter the place was noisome with exhalations from the 
marshy soil. ‘These Gardens were the chief home of the rough and cruel sports 
already mentioned: here were kept, under the King’s bear-ward, the King’s dogs, 
the Mayor’s dogs, and the bears whom they baited. It does not appear that 
bulls were also kept here: for baiting purposes it was generally a young bull that 
was chosen, and he was baited to death. The bears were not killed, because they 
were too valuable ; there were generally six or more of them; they were all known 
to the people by name, such as Harry Hunks and Sackerson, and were esteemed 
in proportion to the sport they afforded. The dogs, which, with the bears, were fed 
upon offal and refuse, brought over every day from the shambles of Newgate, were 
incredibly fierce and savage. In these days we hardly know what a savage dog 
is: even the bull-dog has become peaceful; formerly the best defender of the 
house was the dog, who was only unloosed at night: they fed him chiefly on meat ; 
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ne was trained to fly at the throat of a stranger; he was a terror to wayfarers— 
remember the dog in the Second Part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”: he was always 
biting and rending some one; he had the ferocity of the wolf, redeemed only 
by affection for his master. We have no such dogs in these days. Accompanied 
by one or two mastiffs or bull-dogs, who feared no one but their master, a man 
might journey from end to end of the country armed with nothing but a club. 
Such a dog would fight and would overcome a man. Kept in the kennels, with 
insufficient exercise, with stimulating food, the creatures became fiercer than wolves 
and stronger than tigers. The bull was very well for baiting,—he had horns and 
hoofs to dodge ; but the bear afforded the best sport both for man and dog,—he 
presented a nose and ears and a thick fur, on which to spring, and to fasten the 
canine teeth upon. What joy to hang upon those ears, torn and_ bleeding, the 
whole dog quivering with rapture, even though in the end one stroke of the bear’s 
hind paw dragged out the whole inside of him with the beating heart and the 
breath of life ! 

It was a Royal sport, a sport offered to ambassadors. In a certain Diary it is 
related how the French Ambassadors on May 25th, 1559, were entertained at Court 
with a dinner, and after dinner with a bull- and _ bear-baiting, the Queen herself 
looking on from a gallery. The next day they were taken down the river to see 
the bull- and bear-baiting at Paris Gardens. Forty years later, when James I. 
entertained the Spanish Ambassador, after dinner the bears fought with greyhounds, 
and they witnessed a bull-baiting. About the same time the Duke of Wurtemberg 
paid a visit to London, and saw the baiting at Paris Gardens. 


“On the Ist of September his Highness was shown in London the English dogs, of 
which there were about 120, all kept in the same enclosure, but each in a separate kennel. 

“In order to gratify his Highness, and at his desire, two bears and a bull were 
baited ; at such times you can perceive the breed and mettle of the dogs, for although 
they receive serious injuries from the bears, are caught by the horns of the bull and 
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tossed into the air so as frequently to fall down again upon the horns, they do not give 
in, [but fasten on to the bull so firmly] that one is obliged to pull them back by the 
tails and force open their jaws. Four dogs at once were set on the bull ; they, however, 
could not gain any advantage over him, for he so artfully contrived to ward off theit 
attacks that they could not well get at him; on the contrary, the bull served them very 
scurvily by striking and beating at them.” 


Bear-baiting was so popular that fellows roamed about the country leading bears, 
which they offered to be baited for so much an hour in the villages and at the 
country inns which they passed. ‘The Master of the ‘“ King’s Game” had power 
to seize upon any mastiff dogs, bears, or bulls for the King’s service, and to bait 
in any place within his dominions. Henslow and Alleyn, both actors, were also 
Masters of the King’s Game; they had licence to apprehend all vagrants travelling 
with bears and bulls. 

There was another place where the sweet refining influence of the bear-baiting 
might be enjoyed. Its site is still preserved in the lane called Bear Garden Alley. 
In Agas’s map of 1560 an amphitheatre is shown called the “ Bear-baiting ” ; a little 
to the west. another amphitheatre is shown called the “ Bull-baiting.” | Whether 
these places were the only buildings erected for this amusement, or whether they were 
put up in addition to the place in Paris Gardens, is a question for the antiquary. 
The point is learnedly discussed by Mr. Ordish (“ Early London Theatres”), 
to whom the reader may be referred. The Spanish Ambassador in 1544 describes a 
bear-baiting, but he does not say exactly where he saw it,—“on the other side 
of the town” is vague,—I think, however, that he must mean Paris Gardens. 


‘“On the other side of the town we have seen seven bears, some of them very large; 
they are driven into a circus, where they are confined by a long rope, while large and 
courageous dogs are let loose upon them as if to be devoured, and a fight takes place. 
It is not bad sport to witness the conflict. The large bears contend with three or four 
dogs, and sometimes one is victorious and sometimes the other. The bears are ferocious 
and of great strength, and not only defend themselves with their teeth, but hug the 
dogs so closely with their forelegs that, if they were not rescued -by their masters, they 
would be suffocated. At the same place a pony is baited, with a monkey on its back, 
defending itself against the dogs by kicking them; and the shrieks of the monkey, 
when he sees the dogs hanging from the ears and neck of the pony, render the scene 
very laughable.” 


In the year 1550 Crowley, the author of certain “ Epigrams” against abuses, 
mentions Paris Gardens (see “Stow and Strype,” vol. ii.) :— 


** Every Sunday they will spend 
One penny or two, the bearward’s living to mend; 
At Paris Gardens each Sunday, a man shall not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearward’s vale.” 


Later on there was certainly an amphitheatre in Paris Gardens, because an 
accident happened there :— 


“The same 13th day of Januarie being Sunday about foure of the clock in the 
afternoon, the old and underpropped scaffolds round about the Beare Garden, commonly 
called Paris Garden, on the south side of the great river Thames over against the citie 
of London, over-deluged with people, fell suddenly downe, whereby to number of eight 
persons, men and women, were slaine and many others sore hurt and bruised to the 
shortening of their lives. A friendly warning to all that delight themselves in the 
cruelties of beastes than in the workes of mercy, the fruits of a true, professed faith, 
which ought to be the Sabbath dayes exercise.”—(Stow’s Annals, continued by Hawes.) 
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The amphitheatre would 
SS Sez hold a thousand people. 
ge rs 2 The sport had _— other 
sae “7 dangers: the bear, for in- 
ZF “7, stance, might get loose. Once 
-B : the blind bear did get loose : 
Ee it was on December gth, 
1554, and on the Bankside 
—probably at the amphi- 
theatre outside Paris 
Gardens. He caught a 
serving man by the leg, 
“and bytt a grate pesse 
away, and after by the 
hokyll bone, that within 
iii days after he ded.” 
—(Machyn.) 
Whereversuch sports 
are carried on_ there 
must needs spring up a 
rabble rout who make 
their living by them. 
Here, then, were the 
bear-ward ;_ the serving 
men who kept the 
kennels, fed the dogs, 
exercised the dogs, fed 
the bears, looked after 
SS z the amphitheatre, took 
~ the money, and, above 
all, provided the drink. In the little lane now called the Bear Garden there is a 
small square area which | take to be the survival of an open court in front of the 
circus ; there is also here a small tavern: the house itself is not ancient, but I believe 
that it stands on the site of an older tavern which provided wine and beer for the 
spectators of the bear-baiting. ‘These sports with others, such as wrestling and 
fighting, these great crowds of people gathering together, the music which accom- 
panied everything, caused the creation of numerous taverns and drinking places on 
Bankside. Another attraction to the place may be only hinted at in these pages. 
Suffice it to say that all the profligate, all the debauched, all the rowdy, all the lovers 
of sport among the citizens of London, crossed over to Bankside every evening in 
the summer and every Sunday in the winter, and there they frolicked, drank, sang, 
feasted, saw plays, quarrelled, fought and tortured animals to their hearts’ content. 
It is pleasant to think of Bankside and the fields beyond it as the pleasure 
garden of London. It was easy to get into the open country on every side of 
the City walls, but there was no place so pleasant as the Lambeth Marsh and 
the Bankside—none that offered so many and such various attractions. The 
flag flying over the Theatre proclaimed that a play was forward; the number of 
those who loved the play more than the baiting increased daily ; there was never 
a time when the citizens did not love the green fields and the woods: and_ these 
stretched out south and east and west behind Paris Gardens and the Bank, 
beyond the barking of the dogs and the roar of the crowd and the blare of the 
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music and the stink of the kennels. Every summer evening the river was crowded 
with the boats taking the people across to the stairs upon the Bank between St. 
Mary Overies and old Barge House Stairs: innumerable were the boats. As for 
the watermen, John Taylor, the water poet, says that there were forty thousand of 
them plying between Windsor and Gravesend ; while the number of people who were 
carried over every day to the plays on Bankside were three or four thousand. 
Forty thousand seems an enormous number, but we must remember that there 
were no docks; that ships were laden and unladen in mid-stream by barges and 
boats; that the Thames was the highway between London and all riverside 
places—between London and Westminster, between London and Southwark— 
because even if one lived close to the Bridge it was easier and quicker to be 
taken across by a boat than to walk over the Bridge. ‘The conveyance of three 
or four thousand people across the river every day would not want more than a 
thousand boats or two thousand watermen: at the same time, the loss of their 
custom, which happened when the people went to Blackfriars instead of the Bank- 
side for their play, would be felt by the whole fraternity of watermen. 

We have arrived at the time when the bear-baiting attracted less than the 
play-acting; when the amphitheatres were turned into theatres; and when Bank- 
side became the residence of the poets and the players. ‘They came ; unfortunately 
the other people did not go away. ‘There remained the tribe of them who made 
the music and found the dancers and the tumblers, the mummers and _ the 
conjurers: there remained the men—a rough and brutal lot—-who looked after 
the bears and the dogs; the men who wielded quarterstaff and showed sword-play 
a swaggering and bullying company; there remained the young bloods who 
came over from their peaceful shops and warehouses to enjoy the sport and the 
conversation and talk of the place; there remained the ribald crew of men and 
women who naturally belong to such gatherings. ‘There was another population 
at Westminster outside the King’s House like unto this at Southwark: these, too, 
existed for the amusement of the King’s courtiers and men-at-arms. The 
Southwark folk existed for the amusements, not of the highest order, of London 
City. The poets came, therefore, to this place, in order to be near their theatres ; 
they brought no improvement in example, in morals, or in manners; they lived 
among the people, and their lives were mostly as disorderly and their morals 
mostly as loose, as the company among whom they walked and talked. 

Southwark in the early sixteenth century thus consisted of two parts, the one 
wholly distinct from the other. The first part was the High Street, with its four 
churches of St. George’s, St. Margaret’s, St. Olave’s and St. Mary Overies: in the 
High Street were the two Debtors’ Prisons; in the High Street, again, was the 





ancient Hospital; there also was the long succession of inns, stately, ample, 
frequented by merchants and capable of stabling an immense number of pack- 
horses and of receiving as many waggons as would fill the courtyard. The 
Palaces were mostly gone—turned into tenements: the Borough, on this side, 
was little else than a great house of call. It had no industries, it had no crafts ; 
it had no civic or corporate existence. But it was eminently respectable. 

The other part lay on the west of the High Street, stretching along the river 
nearly as far as Lambeth. This was the disreputable quarter—the place of 
amusement. ‘The people who lived there, one and all, made the providing of 
amusement, pleasure, and excitement, their means of livelihood. It was like a 
never-ending fair where nothing valuable was sold, and there were no booths except 
those of Ursula the pig-woman, with her sucking-pigs, and Nightingale the ballad- 
monger, and John ‘Trash with the gingerbread, and Lanthorn Leatherhead with 
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‘ yi! his hobby-horses. From every 
4, tavern all day long came the 

tinkling of the guitar, and the 

trolling of a lusty voice, and the 

silvery notes of a girl who sang 
=", like the wood-pigeon because 
nature taught her. Here 
came along the bear rolling 
his head from side to 
side, a monkey chat- 
tering on his back, the 
tabor and pipe going 
before him; after him 
came the dogs straining 
at the chain which held 
them, barking madly in 
anticipation of the fight. 
Or it was a young bull 
led by two men to the 
ring where he would 
defend his life as long 
as the dogs allowed. Or 
it was the arrival at Falcon 
Stairs of boats by the dozen, each 
turning out its complement of citizens 















The Falcon Tavern, en EE. and their wives, who made for the theatre 
Bankside. LAKE. . 

pe oon where the flag was flying; on the open bank 

ig ae were placed tables for those who drink; 


Nightingale the ballad-monger sang his songs and 

sold them afterwards; the posturer spread his 
carpet and went through his performance; the boys cried nuts and apples; 
the drawer ran about and filled his cans: in no other part of London was 
there a scene of greater animation and cheerfulness than on Bankside, on an 
afternoon or evening in the summer. And then to go home again across the 
broad and peaceful river at full tide, when the sun was set and the river like the 
sky was aglow, and the people sang softly in the boats, and still from Bankside 
came the dying snatches of music, the soft breath of the cornet, and the tinkling 
touch of the harp, and the voices of those who sang, and the baying of the 
hounds from Paris Gardens ! 

The early history of the playhouses on the Bank involves many questions, and 
may be safely left to the antiquarian historian. In this case the reader will find 
these questions raised and settled in a book already mentioned here by Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish (“Early London Theatres”).° It appears, however, that there were players, 
if not playhouses, here as early as 1547. After the death of Henry VIII. Gardiner 
proposed to have a solemn dirge in memory of the King; but, he complained to 
the Council, “the players of Southwark say that they also will have a ‘solemn 
playe, to trye who shall have most resorte, they in game, or I in earnest.’” 

Whether these players had a regular theatre, or whether they acted in the 
courtyard of an inn, or whether they had a movable stage, I do not know. It 
is however quite certain that before the end of the sixteenth century there were 
four theatres on Bankside: the Rose, whose site was somewhere in Rose Alley ; 
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the Hope, in Bear Garden Lane ; the Swan, in Paris Gardens—that is, on the west 
side of the Blackfriars Road, not far from the Bridge; and the Globe. ‘The site 
of the Globe is generally allowed to have been at a spot 150 feet south of Park 
Street, close to the Southwark Bridge Road, and on the east of it. For twenty 
years, more or less, the stream of playgoers was turned steadily and continuously 
to the theatres in Bankside, and poet and player lived beside the theatre, and the 
place was the pleasure resort of the people, and the haunt of sporting men; and 
the school of the citizens, in history at least; and the pride and glory of London 
for its dramatists, if the people knew; and the sink and shame of London for 
the iniquities and villainies practised there, the debauchery and the shamelessness 
of those who lived upon the Bank. 

The Plague, not only of 1603 and of 1625, but those milder attacks which 
threatened from time to time, were a deadly enemy to the players, for then the Theatre 
must be closed and the Bear Garden too, for in crowds there was_ infection. 
Think what it meant to close those places of resort. ‘The Elizabethan theatres 
maintained almost as many persons as our own: there were the players proper— 
the company; there were the servants “in the front” and the servants behind ; 
the “supers,” the money-takers, the boys who went round selling nuts and cakes, 
wine and ale, new books and tobacco ; there were the watermen required to carry the 
audience to and fro. Why, the shutting of the theatres must have thrown out of 
employ many hundreds of men, and if we consider their wives and families, many 
thousands of people. Can we wonder if the players, one and all, were Cavaliers, 
and were ready to fight for the side which allowed them to earn their daily bread? 

But fortune was against them. The Puritanic spirit prevailed. When the 
Parliament conquered the theatres were doomed. And in 1655, by command of 
Thomas Pride, High Sheriff of Surrey, the seven bears of Paris Gardens were all 
mercilessly shot by a company of soldiers. In the same year it is mentioned 
that the Hope Theatre had been destroyed to make room for tenements. 

The profession of actor in a time when the Puritanic spirit was rapidly growing 
stronger could not possibly be held in good repute. There was dancing in it; 
music, mockery, merriment, satire, low comedy,—all these things the misguided flock 
enjoyed and the shepherd deplored. The Mayor, long before the theatres were 
suppressed, would never allow a theatre to be set up within his jurisdiction: had 
that jurisdiction extended beyond the various Bars; had there not, fortunately, 
happened to exist certain illogical and absurd Liberties and Precincts, in which the 
Mayor had no authority, there would have been no theatre in the neighbourhood 
of London, and therefore no Elizabethan drama—no Shakespeare, no Ben Jonson, 
no Massinger, no Fletcher. As things happened, we have to note the very remark- 
able fact that while the popular love for the theatre increased year by year, while 
the theatres became the teachers of history, the satirists of manners, the home of 
music and of poetry, the ministers and preachers thundered perpetually against them, 
yet prevailed not at all, until the Civil War broke out and the power fell into the 
hands of the Puritans. For instance, one John Field—the father of one of the 
most famous players, Nathan Field—wrote to the Earl of Leicester as early as 1585, 
reviling him for having interfered “on the behalf of evil men as of late you did 
for players, to the great griefe of all the godly,” and adjuring him not to encourage 
their wickedness, and “the abuses that are wont to be nourished by those impure 
interludes and plays.” And the same divine two years later wrote an attack upon 
the theatre in consequence of the accident at Paris Gardens which has been already 
mentioned. The theatre was forcibly suppressed in the Civil War; but it was 
never forgotten, and the moment that the Restoration allowed it was opened again, 
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The Globe Theatre. (From the Cran Collection.) 


But even to our day the old Puritanism continues, in a now feeble and impotent 
way, to consider the theatre as the chosen home of the Devil. 

Matthew Field, though the son of such a father, was ready to meet all comers 
in defence of the stage. In 1616 one Sutton, preacher at St. Mary Overies, 
denounced the theatre and all connected with it. Field answered him manfully, 
telling him plainly that he, the preacher, is disloyal, in preaching from his pulpit 
against people who are licensed and patronised by the King. The players were at 
all times equal to the task of covering the preacher with derision; but derision 
seldom convinces or converts 

The general opinion of players has been that they have at all times been a 
penniless tribe, eating the “corn in the green” ; borrowing, lending, and spending 
their money in riotous living. This opinion has been of late years declining. 
The musician, the mummer, the dancer and the tumbler were all regarded much 
in the same light; they were despised; they did not fight, like the soldier; they 
did not produce, like the craftsman; they did not, like the priest, say mass and 
forgive sins ; they did not heal the sick ; they knew no law: their only function in 
the world was to amuse—to make men laugh. It is very remarkable that directly 
the players ceased to be dependent on noble lords, as soon as they appealed to* 
the public and received money from those who came to see them perform, they 
became prudent men of business. They may have been a cheerful tribe; they 
were, however, well-to-do, and, so far as can be learned, a thrifty tribe. They 
made money, not by writing plays, nor by acting them, but by being shareholders 
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The Old Tabard Inn, Southwark, 


in the company with which they played. Burbage, Alleyn, Heminge, Sly, Field, 
Schanke, not to speak of Shakespeare, all appear to have lived in comfort and to 
have died possessed of moderate fortunes. 

The poets, certainly, continued, as poets have always been, penniless and in 
debt. By the end of the sixteenth century the earliest of the dramatic poets, 
Marlowe, Peele, Nash, Greene—that turbulent, roystering, profligate band whom 
everybody loved, while everybody reproved—had passed away. ‘The early extra- 
vagance vanished. ‘The later poets, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, 
led more godly lives. Yet they were often harassed for want of money. We find 
three of them—Massinger, Field and Daborne—writing to Henslow asking for an 
advance of #5 on the security of a play which is worth #10 in addition to what 
they have had. All those, in fact, were poor, and remained poor, who attempted 
to live by poetic literature alone. 

The poets have had enough attention paid to them: let us consider the 
company of actors who played at the Globe and the Rose, the Hope and the 
Lion, and lived on and near the Bankside. The books of St. Saviour’s (see 
Rendle’s Southwark, App., p. 26) are full of references to the actors who died and 
were buried here, whose children were baptised here or buried here. The name 
of William Shakespeare, unfortunately, does not occur. Among the actors, first 
and chief was Richard Burbage, like Shakespeare a Warwickshire man. In person 
he was under the middle stature, and grew fat and scant of breath. But no actor 
of the time had so great a power over his audience. It was his father who built 
the very first permanent theatre—called The Theatre at Shoreditch. In consequence 
of a dispute with the landlord, he pulled down the house, carried the timbers 
across the river to Bankside, and set up the Globe. 

There was Kempe, the low comedian who succeeded Tarleton in that line. He 
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was a great dancer: on one occasion he danced all the way from Norwich to 
London, taking nine days for the work ; he was accompanied by one ‘Thomas Sly, 
who played the tabor and the pipe for him; as he passed through the villages the 
girls came running out to dance with him along the road tll he tired them out. 
He was a fellow of infinite drollery, with jokes and acting such as pleased the 
“‘ groundlings” well. ‘There was a kind of entertainment popular at the time called 
a jig. It was a monologue for the most part, but might be played by two or 
more, in which the words were interrupted by songs and dance; the jig was like 
the farce which used to be played after the tragedy. ‘This worthy lived in Bankside, 
but I believe there is no record of his death. 

Another excellent player was John Lowin or Lewin. He also lived in the 
Liberty of the Clink. But he lived too long. He survived the suppression of 
theatres, and in his old age had no craft or art or mastery by which to earn his 
bread save that which was proscribed. He wrote for assistance to a patron, and 
he quoted the lover’s words applied to the beggar : 


** Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
The beggar that is dumb, you know, 
Deserves a double pity.” 


Among the low comedians Robert Armin must not be forgotten. He attracted 
Tarleton’s attention when a mere boy. ‘The veteran comedian adopted him and 
taught him. I know not whether he, or Kempe, was the true successor to that 
unrivalled buffoon. He is described by some rhymester as— 


‘* Honest gamesome Robert Armin, 
That tickles the spleen like a harmless vermin.” 


I have already mentioned Nathan Field the dramatist; he was also Nathan 
Field the actor. He brought into the latter profession the carelessness about money 
that belonged to the former. There are indications—only indications, it is true-— 
that there was in him something of the temperament of a Micawber or a Harold 
Skimpole, a constitutional inability to understand the meaning of addition and 
subtraction, or the translation of money into its equivalent in eating and drinking. 
He took a wife when he was no longer quite young, and he became jealous. 
Hence the epigram “ De Agello et Othello.” 


** Field is, in sooth, an actor: all men know it ; 
And is the true Othello of the poet : 
I wonder if ’tis true, as people tell us, 
That like the character he is most jealous. 
If it be so, and many living sweare it, 
It takes but little from the actor’s merit, 
Since, as the Moor is jealous of his wife, 
Field can display the passion to the life.” 


Who remembers John Schanke? He, like Kempe and Armin, carried on the 
traditions of low comedy. He rose from the humblest post in the theatre. He 
was great in the invention of “jigs.” A notable “jig” was that called “ Schanke’s 
Ordinary,” in which several performers took part. There is an odd story told by 
Collier of a “Shanks, a player.” It was in the year 1642. There came galloping 
to London three of the Lord General’s officers, with the news that there had been 
a great battle in which the London companies had been cut to pieces and 20,000 
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men had fallen on both sides. They spread their news as they rode through the 
villages ; they spread it abroad in the City. It was ascertained on inquiry that 
there had not been any battle at all, but that those three men—Captain Wilson, 
Lieutenant Whitney, and one Shanks, a player—were simply runaways. ‘Therefore 
they were all clapped in the Gatehouse, and brought to undergo punishment 
according to martial law “for their base cowardliness.” 

One remarks that the race of comic actors or low comedians never becomes 
extinct. That power of always seizing on the comic side in everything, of always 
being able to make an audience laugh throughout a whole piece, is never happily 
taken away from a world which would be too sad without it. Great poets do not 
occur more than once in a century, great novelists not more than twice; but the 
low comedian, the comic man, whose face, whose voice, whose carriage are as 
humorous as his words, never fails us. Tarleton is followed by Kempe, Kempe 
by Armin, Armin by Schanke. So Robson follows Liston, and Toole follows 
Robson, with lesser lights besides. 

There were many other actors. The painstaking Collier finds out what parts 
they played and where they lived. Alas! he tells us no more. Perhaps there is 
no more to tell. ‘The rank and file of a theatrical company are never a very 
interesting collection. Underwood, Toovey, Eccleston, Cowley, Cooke, Sly—they 
are shadows that have long since passed out, made an exit, and so an end. ‘They 
were forgotten by the audience the day after they were dead. Why seek to revive 
their memory when there is not a single solitary fact to go upon? A bone would 
be something: out of the skull of Yorick we might perhaps reconstruct his life, 
with all the adventures, love-making, disappointments, distresses, and triumphs. 

We know the place where they lived: the place of a continual fair without any 
booths, yet everything offered for sale; the music to cheer your heart—you could 
command it had you money in purse; the wine to raise your courage—you could 
call it; the dancing to charm your eye—any girl would dance for you if you paid 
her ; the new play to fill you with lofty thoughts—but you must pay for your seat ; 
the jig to bring you back to the level of earth, or perhaps a little lower—you 
could buy it; the bright eyes of Dalilah at the sign of the Swan in the Hoope lit 
up at the sight of your purse; the ruffians belonging to the kennels and the bear 
garden, the drawers of the taverns and the sack and the tobacco, the boats and 
the boatmen, were all at your service. The players lived in this riot and racket— 
themselves a part. We catch glimpses of them; we can discern them amid the 
crowd: sometimes one of their women is ducked for a shrew; one of them is 
clapped in the Clink Prison ; some are haled before the Bishop for acting in Lent 
—these unreasonable people really objected to starving because it was Lent! And 
the place and the people and their manners and customs are deplorable, but 
delightful; they are picturesque to the highest degree, but they are equally 
reprehensible. I wish we could go back four hundred years, and look on and 
listen for a single evening—prolonged till the Bell of Paul’s rang out the midnight 
chime. But with all our admiration for the Elizabethan drama, I do not think 
that I should like to have been one of the Show Folk, or to live very long with 
them in that jovial colony on the Bankside in the days of the Globe and the 
Rose, the Hope and the Swan. 





WALTER BESANT. 














A Group of Cocklers. ‘ The majestic plain where the sea has retired.” 


COCKLING AT MORECAMBE BAY. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. WILSON, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


From Silverdale to Kent sandside, 
Where soil is sown with cockle shells. 


Old Flodden Ballad. 
W ORDSWORTH called the sands of Morecambe Bay “the majestic plain 


where the sea has retired” ; and well, indeed, does that grand expanse 

now of glittering gold, now of opal hue, with an almost endless 

change of effect—merit such description. ‘Those who associate the sea with a 
close incoming tide little know the fascination which these ever-varying sands have 
for the coast-folk of North Lonsdale, in Lancashire ; which, indeed, they have also 
for every lover of nature to whom unusual and marvellous colouring appeals 





a 
colouring which, from its incessant variety, seems full of a perplexing and 
unaccountable interest. To “watch the sands” is undoubtedly one of the 
fascinations of this still coast-life to the fisherfolk, who wander down to them 
even after their day’s work is over 





a fascination which steadily grows, till even 
those whose life is not of the sands cannot resist the increasing desire to wander 
over them, to watch every shadow bathed in their burnished gold, to realise 
from them every season’s changes on the shore. 

Whence comes this fascination? Is it from the dangerous excitement surrounding 
the “shifting sands,” with their ever-increasing death-roll; or from the changing 
channels, in which often even a week’s time finds substantial alteration; or from 
the silent creep of the “bore” wave, which has swept in too swiftly and silently 
for many a traveller, as in Mrs. Gaskell’s Sexton’s Hero? Who shall say? But 
certain it is that the mutability of these sands and their associations exercise an 
130 
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unspeakable attraction, and adapt themselves to every change of mood in those 
whose lot is beside them; this very power of change investing them with a sort 
of personal sympathy with varying emotions which is a special part of their charm. 

That this is indefinitely felt by the fisherfolk whose life is virtually lived upon 
this shining golden-brown expanse is without doubt true, inasmuch as no inland 
labour or sport can tear them away from their hard fishing life; though the 
majority of these inexpressive north-country folk would perhaps hardly realise the 
power that holds them. Difficult, indeed, is it to get out of them even details 
of their trade and life; to talk about their daily routine would be a waste of 
words, which are limited in the north; but “yo’ can cum and see ony day yo’ 
like” may be graciously suggested. 

A light cart and a good pony are the best means of getting far out cockling ; 





the cocklers often go ten miles in distance, creeping close with their carts after 
the retreating tide. Every moment is precious for their work; so as soon as the 
tide has turned the carts may be seen flocking from Humphrey Head, Flookburgh, 
Allithwaite, Cart Lane, and Kent’s Bank, landing on the sands from their respective 
points, and forming a slow, businesslike-looking little cavalcade moving in the 
direction of the open sea. The cocklers often start wading knee-deep; so it is 
better to overtake the little procession when there is less water to make difficulties. 
At Cart Lane lives the ‘“ Over-sands” guide, George Sedgwick by name, a very 
necessary appendage when driving over ground riddled with quicksands. He holds 
his office from the Duchy of Lancaster, which allows him a small farm rent free, 
and pays him about £30 a year, for which sum he is bound to cross the sands 
with any passenger in any weather. This arrangement was formerly supported by 
the monasteries of Furness and Cartmel, but was undertaken at their dissolution 
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by Henry VIII. The 

guide’s office was a 

very important one 

when “ QOver-sands ” 

was the direct road 

from Lancaster to all 

this curiously cut off 
bit of Lancashire 
known as North 
Lonsdale. From Cart 
Lane to Kent’s Bank 
is but a few minutes’ 
drive, and here the 
descent on to. the 
sands may be made 
exactly at the crossing 
from Kent’s Bank to 
Hest Bank, made 
famous by ‘Turner and 
Cox, and _ probably 
also. described — by 
the Emperor Agri- 
cola to ‘Tacitus as 
that of the dangerous 
passage of his army 
int AD: 7o.. The 
sands are firm and 
level, with just the 
slight wrinkles _ pro- 
duced by the ripple 
At work, of the waves, and wet 





as the sea has just left 
them. We skim out some four miles through two or three small channels, assured 
by the guide that “all is sound this side,” and a wonderful sense of exhilaration 
takes hold of us, born of the situation. The loneliness and beauty of the scene 
were indescribable, combined with a mysterious feeling which it gave one of being 
“neither on land or sea,” knowing that we drove where, two hours earlier, there 
had been seventeen feet of water, and where, a few hours later, all would again 
be covered by the deep. The coast, from Lancaster right up to the mouth of 
the river Kent, was a deep sapphire blue, with another beautiful atmospheric blue 
between it and us; in the distance Ingleborough reared its head, while nearer the 
fells of Meathop and the wooded slopes of Grange showed pearl-like shadows 
beneath a world of apple and cherry blossom, and all around the burnished, 
gleaming sand, with the fluke-nets dotted here and there. Beyond the mere beauty 
of the scene (which in its deepest power must always make ordinary things seem 
afar) did the situation itself make one feel strangely apart and afar from that 
lovely, homely coast ; for this is no mere drive on the beach: here are “the depths 
of the sea.” 
One cockle cart is reached, drawn by a pony which looked as if it had been 
dried in sand and salt water for centuries; the man, woman, and boy attached to 
it working hard to fill the cockle baskets, with sure eyes and hands. The cockles 
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are found in beds called “cockle skeers”; a little* mark on the sand, quite 
unnoticeable to a stranger, shows the experienced eye just where the shell-fish has 
buried itself, and the cockler, with a three-pronged instrument called a “cram,” 
scrapes up the cockle shells with astonishing rapidity. ‘The men, who are a strong, 
good-looking, dark race, wear, as a rule, sailors’ clothes and waterproof boots ; the 
women have bare feet, but are ‘allowed to drive in the carts through the channels 
and wettest places. A discussion followed with the cockler on the virtues of the 
“cram” versus “jumbo,” another cockling apparatus, which those interested in the 
protection of fisheries 
have endeavoured 
with some success 
to get discontinued 
among the cocklers. 
This implement con- 
sists of planks of 
wood made to work 
up and down, which 
process forces at once 
a large number of 
cockles to the surface, 
though crushing, at 
the same time, end- 
less small fry. Its 
origin is the only 
interesting feature to 
connect with this very 
short-sighted imple- 
ment: it is said to 
have been suggested 
to the cocklers by 
the rockers of the 
babies’ cradles, which 
accompanied the 
working mothers in 
olden days, and which 
were observed, as 
they rocked, to bring 
large quantities of 
cockles to the sur- — ™ ae 

face. This little in- Husband and wife. 

cident shows how 

entirely the life of these people has been, and still is, lived upon their sandy highway ; 
for even the other day a woman, with a fortnight’s old baby in her arms, said 
that she should never feel well till she “could get to t’ cockles again!” 

The guide inquired where the rest of the cockle carts would be ; and the cockler, 
shading his eyes, pointed to a silver line, the distant water's edge, on which we 
could see a black streak. ‘‘They’ll be there,” said the man; “there were twenty- 
eight on ’em went out.” The sands between us and the carts are pronounced 
perfectly sound by the cockler ; the guide, somewhat more cautious, suggests, “ He'll 
maybe not have been out there for a week.” ‘This sounds like the suggestion of an 
absurdity ; but it is a well-known fact that you may make a chart of this bay one 
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Storm on Morecambe Bay, October 8, 1896. 
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day, and almost before the ink is dry alteration will be necessary; for close to 
these changing channels are always found the quicksands. But the fascination of 
“the sands” is upon us, and though a little caution is observed crossing the 
channels winding in and out like serpents round Humphrey Head, all goes well, 
and the silver line gets nearer and nearer, and the black cockle carts take distinct 
shape, with their loads of shell-fish and their silent, handsome occupants. ‘The 
seriousness and silence of these people are very striking. It would seem as if their 
lives of isolation had got a hold of them which they could not shake off—as if they 
were always unconsciously realising the superior power of Nature over human nature. 
Perhaps, also, their fear of a quarrel on the sands, which they superstitiously 
believe scares away the cockles, has trained them to the safety of silence! We 
join the little procession, and are glad to find one fisherman somewhat more 





Flookburgh, a ‘‘ Chartered Borough.” 


communicative than the rest, and from him we learn what a life of toil is this 
hazardous employment on the shifting sands. Intensely beautiful, almost an 
ideal out-door lite, as it seemed on this rare spring day, the life of the cockler in 
autumn and in winter is one of the utmost hardship: often he is out all night, 
and then again at midday, as the tide may serve; in mist (most dangerous of all 
the cocklers’ enemies), in storm and tempest, for long, long hours’ exposure, out 
they cheerfully go, for they love the life. The sands and the sea are their long- 
tried friends. Are they not the support of the living? Are they not often the 
graves of the well-beloved dead ? 

Our cavalcade at last leaves the sands, and bumps and jolts along a road (so 
called, but in reality channel banks used as one) where one cannot but feel that 
every cockle must well-nigh be shaken out of its shell, till we reach the ancient 
village of Flookburgh (proud of its charters for fairs and markets of Edward I. and 
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Henry IV. date, ratified under Charles II.), where the last part of the cocklers’ 
day is witnessed. Here the cockles are weighed, put in sacks, and despatched, in 
bygone days to the nearest country markets, now to Preston, Manchester, and the 
manufacturing towns of East Lancashire and West Yorkshire. ‘The striking scene 
where the men and women dispose of their day’s gatherings has been well 
described in some Lancashire sketches now out of print. ‘ Women bronzed to a 
copper hue, little ragged children, with hair as rough and of the colour of the 
ass’s hide, strong, muscular-looking young men and women drenched with wet, 
were all crowded together with their baskets just as they had come off their work. 
They were measuring out their lots, and these eagerly vociferating people (for they 
can talk here !), their faces lit up with a few farthing candles, would have made an 
admirable picture for Teniers.” 

In 1890, when the cockling trade was the best ever known, 3162 tons of 
cockles, at an average of £2 8s. per ton, went out of the little village of Flook- 
burgh—for such it is, notwithstanding royal charters. No doubt now cockles are 
not so much in demand; but no doubt, too, the cocklers are suffering for their 
former wholesale use of the destructive “jumbo” implement, for the returns of the 
trade in 1893 only showed a sale of 1335 tons. At the present moment, also, 
sad war rages between the cocklers and the Fishery Commissioners—a war that is 
rapidly turning the cockler into a species of poacher. The cocklers’ foe, the awful 
frost of 1895, when the bay presented a perfectly Arctic appearance, killed the 
cockles by tens of thousands, and the cocklers, in order to make up the necessary 
weight, took to gathering the small, half-grown cockles, which process would, if 
permitted, exterminate the fish altogether. So many had been killed, and so many 
more were poor, that the demand sank to 822 tons in 1895. Down came the 
Commissioners, and the cocklers are supplied with gauges, through which the 
smaller cockles fall, to be returned to their sandy “skeers.” But in this way 
the people cannot get sufficient for a living—so, at least, some of them say— 
and consequently of course, somehow, a great many small cockles still reach the 
markets of Preston, Manchester, and the other manufacturing towns of East 
Lancashire and West Yorkshire. Then some day, as the carts are returning to 
Flookburgh, the occupants are suddenly surprised by a “ watcher” demanding to 
see the cockles put through the gauge. When you have toiled all day at hard 
work, human nature cannot stand half the fruits of toil being thrown back to the 
sea, so more than one disastrous fight has occurred between watchers and cocklers, 
ending occasionally in serious bloodshed, and causing an amount of ill-feeling 
and resentment which bids fair to turn quiet peaceable folk into hardened poachers 
of the sea. 

Of course the cocklers are wrong in the ultimate interests of the trade, and of 
course, too, they entirely forget that many of them have, in prosperous times, had 
a hand in making these very laws themselves; but in the meantime, while the 
trade is picking up (which it is already doing, but which will take some years), as 
a handsome dark-eyed woman said to me the other day, ‘‘ How are we to live? 
Ah loike big cockles, ah’d rather git ’em, but if we can’t git eneuf on ’em what 
mun we do? We mun live.” This is at any rate one view, though it is hard to 
get at the truth of the matter, and no doubt there are the usual shiftless ones 
here, as in every community. 

But, as I have already said, the cockling trade does show signs of improvement : 
the returns for January 1897 give over 195 tons sent away, against 50 tons in 
the January of 1896, and the fluke trade has not been better in the past ten 
years than throughout 1896. So it is reasonable to suppose better times are at 
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hand, and to bid the cockler take heart, for in good years an experienced man 
made over a pound a week. Now the same man must be content with about 14s. 
a week, But he would rather pursue his toilsome, dangerous calling, with its 
mixture of freedom and adventure on the solitary, shifting sands of Morecambe 
Bay, than find employment in any easy inland labour. Such is his love of the 
life, that we may even believe in the refrain of the old song, and that sooner than 
part from it altogether, — 


‘* His ghost wheels a barrow 
Through streets wide and narrow, 
Singing ‘Cockles and mussels alive, alive, oh !’” 


A. M. WAKEFIELD. 





Morecambe Bay in rough weather. 














IMPERIALISM—UNCLE PUMBLECHOOK 
FALLACY AGAIN—WHO WERE THE 
THE DOCTRINE OF INTERFERENCE 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS—“ CIVIS 
OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE 
OTHER USES—SUBTLE DIFFERENCE 
A PLEA FOR THE SENSIBILITIES OF 


O 


REMARKS ON PRIMARY 


REASONING. 


‘© 1 T is written, or so it seems, that the world 
is for one of two races, and of these the 


English is one. Let us English, then, consolidate 


—consolidate—and still consolidate. History 


repeats itself. And, in 
proportion as we ‘ 


the future,’ ac- 


re- 
spect 
cordingly as we are 
found prepared for the 
inevitable Pharsalia, so 





shall the question, which of the twain shall come 
forth Ceesar, be answered.” 


With these words Mr. Henley concludes 
a brief Advertisement written for a little 
book on “Imperialism” by Mr. C. de 
Thierry. In spite of some rhetorical vio- 
lence, and in spite of some colour of party 
prejudice against which Mr. de Thierry 
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Its LIMITS—INTERNATIONAL CRITICISM 
EMENDATOR ”- 
ALPS MAY HAVE 


THAT THE 


BETWEEN THE CYCLIST AND THE TOURIST 


THE 
COUNCIL—ADMIRAL KIMBERLEY IN APIA 
EDUCATION—THE 
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PRESIDENT OF THE PARIS MUNICIPAL 
HARBOUR—A COINCIDENCE, AND SOME 
EDUCATIONAL ‘THEORIST AND HIS 


protests, but which he does not (to me, 
at least) seem altogether able to avoid, the 
main contention of his treatise will probably 
be admitted by a large majority of men 
of both parties in the state. Thanks to 
the genius of one or two, and the spirit and 
tenacity of several, the ordinary Briton is 
beginning at length to take the proposition 
“A great empire must be directed as a 
great empire” for a major premiss in his 
reasoning about politics. You may put it, 
if you will, that the Imperial spirit has 
reached the tops of the omnibuses. Well, 
that is a great deal: for Downing Street 
does not, after all, lie so very far beyond 
hail of an omnibus. No doubt we shall 
soon have some great wise and eminent 
politician assuring us, amid cheers, that 
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“We are all Imperialists now.” No doubt 
he will ask us to swallow the corollary that 
the Empire is the glorious evidence of 
Downing Street states- 
manship. But 
only his way. 
have their Pumble- 
chooks no less than 
private life, and I only 
allude to Uncle the 
Right Honourable 
Pumblechook _ because, 
standing before us in his 
newest and most gracious metamorphosis 
as the hoary imperialist, he points a moral 
which I have before now attempted to draw 
in these pages. 


this is 
Politics 








\ HAT I protest against is the vulgar 

assumption that, when these oracles 
open their lips, no dog—and in particular 
no poor literary cur— may bark. Well, you 
have a sufficiently striking object-lesson 
before you to-day. The public memory 
may be short; but it can hardly be so 
short as to accept the suggestion that the 
growth of the Imperialist spirit either had 
its origin in Downing Street or received 
any considerable impetus from Downing 
Street. Unfortunately for that suggestion, 
we have seen the growth of Imperialism : 
we know who planted and who watered it, 
yes, and who denied it nourishment. Hear 
Mr. de Thierry on this point :— 


‘Tf, as in the Empire at large, the strength 
ot Imperialism lay in the rank and file, its power 
of generating sympathy in the hearts of the great 
mass of the people was to be found in its leaders. 
First, among those who are no longer with us, 
was Carlyle, its earliest and greatest prophet ; 
was Tennyson, who sang of {t in stately measures, 
recalling England to forgotten duty, and rebuking 
the craven-spirited children of Mammon by his 
own exalted patriotism; was Beaconsfield, its 
inspiration and creative genius up to the present 
hour ; was Forster, the founder of the Federation 
League ; were Lord Carnarvon, the seventh 
Duke of Manchester, Judge Haliburton, and 
Mr. Edward Jenkins. Of living statesmen Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery are by far the 
most distinguished among its friends: two loyal 
adherents, whose length of service and whose 
intellectual weight mark them out from the train 
of renegades and time-servers who would fain 
push them aside. ... It reflects little credit 
on either party in the State that Lord George 
Hamilton, alone among the statesmen sitting on 
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the Government and Opposition benches, should 


have been identified with Imperialism in the 


early Seventies. About the same time it enlisted 
the services of Mr. Froude, Sir John Seeley, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir John Colomb, the 
Earl of Harrowby, then Viscount Sandon, and 


Lord, then Mr., Brassey.” 


That is Mr. de Thierry’s list, and I think 
Liberals and Conservatives alike may accept 
it as substantially just. One may, I hope, 
be a Liberal and yet recognise that true 
Liberalism involves service to great ideas: 
that precisely because the party neglected 
ideas for the pursuit of material comforts, 
easy living, cheap deliverance from small 
difficulties, official Liberalism finds itself 
to-day in the wilderness. Matthew Arnold 
warned us of it in the beginning of the 
seventies; warned us that for a 
lacking in ideas there could be no splendid 


party 


future. And a free breakfast-table, marriage 
with deceased wives’ sisters, and other 


comforts of this nature, could hardly be 
accounted ideas. On top of this pursuit of 
small ends we had the 
doctrine preached until recently by the 
newspapers with one consent, that only 
these official pursuers of small ends have 
the right to express an opinion on political 
questions. They are specialists, if you 
please, these politicians ; and a silent and 
secret vote is all we may offer by way of 
compliment or protest. And truly (as I 
admitted in a previous talk on this subject), 
if politics be a mere affair of casuistry, or 
worse, a mere game of opportunism, in 
which he excels who hits on the cleverest 
expedient for each crisis as it occurs ; then 
indeed you may bid your citizens hush the 
voice of principle and listen only to the 
sufficiently lissonant instructions of those 
experts at the game who make play in 
Parliament and the If politics (I 
said) be indeed that base thing connoted 
by the term “drift of public affairs,” then 
indeed we had better leave the whole 
business to these specialists in drifting. 


have pernicious 


press. 





UT if you believe in Imperialism, then 
you believe in something which, at 

any rate, has an idea inside it. And it 
will be instructive to turn back to Mr. de 
Thierry’s list and observe what proportion 
Downing Street holds in its composition. 
Of the progress of this idea since ’84 there 
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is, as Mr. de Thierry says, no need to speak 
to this generation :— 

‘“*The movement, which in ’69 was so feeble 
that its only leaders capable of initiative were 
three obscure Colonials, now attracts to its ranks 
the very flower of the intellect, 
wealth and aristocracy of the 
country. . . . With this enor- 
mous access of influence, Im- 
perialism’s chief 
late 


recruit of 
years is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling : who has done more 
to make the Empire a living 
reality to Englishmen than 
any since the death of 
Lord Beaconsfield. . . .” 


one 





Here follows a panegyric 
on Mr. Kipling, and one which the most of 
us will readily allow to have been deserved. 
But if we allow this, and claim to be 
reasonable beings, what, pray, becomes of 
the contention that poets and other writers 
are meddling, and meddling mischievously, 
when they dare to utter their minds on 
public affairs? No: that contention has 
worn itself threadbare, and by this time, I 
should hope, the dullest eye can see the 
fallacy beneath it. 


Wwe to leave this point and return 
to the more important matter—we 
have now a strong and growing conviction 
that if England be attacked, the four corners 
of the world will have something to say, and 
something which the strongest power or 
combination of powers will find it worth 
while to listen to. But our hopes do not 
stop here. Recent events have brought 
home to the general a lesson which has 
long lain implicit in the literature of two 
nations, though the general has hitherto 
found little leisure to draw it; and the 
lesson is that not we and our colonies alone, 
but all men of our race, have a common 
mission. ‘To the American as well as to the 
British mind, certain forms of cruelty and 
misgovernment based on cruelty are not 
only odious, but intolerable. They are 
not merely inconsistent with Anglo-Celtic 
practice, and beyond possibility of Anglo- 
Celtic applause. Their very existence in 
the world is an active irritant in the Anglo- 
Celtic conscience. You may argue—and 
nations not Anglo-Celtic are arguing at 
this moment—that this irritation is just one 
symptom among many of the bumptiousness 
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of the Anglo-Celt, who imagines this world 
as a house which he holds a divine com- 
mission to set Well, it may be 
bumptious of him ; but he is firmly persuaded 
that he does hold a warrant to wipe certain 
offences, if he can, off the score against 
human morality. He is firmly persuaded, 
and grows more firmly persuaded every 
day, that /aissez faire is not the whole 
gospel of international ethics. Sometimes 
this persuasion lays him open to rebuffs ; 
as when certain Englishmen petitioned the 
Czar to deal more equitably with the Jews 


in order. 
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throughout his empire. Sometimes (as in 
the instance of Armenia) he has to admit 
that his earnest efforts have but scored a 
failure. Sometimes he succeeds, as_ he 
succeeded in the instance of negro slavery, 
and as we are confident he is going to suc- 
ceed in putting an end to Spain’s atrocious 
rule in Cuba. But beneath all these efforts, 
whether they succeed or fail, lies the ob- 
stinate conviction that while the Anglo- 
Celt is one of the lords of this planet, 
no other lord, practising infamous cruelty, 
shall find the curt injunction “ Mind your 
own business ” a sufficient answer to Anglo- 
Celtic protest. 





J OW the danger of high sense of re- 
sponsibility lies in not recognising its 

fairly simple limits; lies in expanding it 
until it is taken as a sanction not only for 
interfering to put an end to outrages against 
humanity, but for meddling with other nations’ 
purely household affairs. Great Britain and 
the United States are justly proud of their 
own laws and constitutions: they may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for wishing to see the 
rest of mankind in equally happy case ; and 
even for the conviction that in imitating 
them lies the path to happiness for the rest 
of mankind. But obviously it is one thing 
to forbid such horrors as afflict Armenia and 
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Cuba, and quite another to attempt to 
intrude the Anglo-Celtic model into the 
domestic concerns of other races. And yet 
it seems to me that, ever since I have been 
of age to read the newspaper, this amazing 
pretension has been implicit in our criticism 





of foreign affairs. I cannot, for instance, 
recall a time when our most famous news- 
paper was not (so to speak) taking France 
on its knee and solemnly lecturing her on 
the proper conduct of her own business. 
And, until quite recently, the traditional 
newspaper attitude towards America 
equally paternal and patronising. We have 
always been able to detect the absurdity of 
Mr. Jefferson Brick. Can we suppose it was 
ever less easy for Americans to detect the 
absurdity (let us say) of the anti-American 
attitude of the old Saturday Review? Mr. 
Brick’s pretensions were outspoken and 
childishly ingenuous: those of the old 
Saturday were implicit, and possibly none 
the less exasperating on that account. And 
who can doubt that the irritation set up and 
fostered by this merely conventional habit of 
addressing our cousins as if we held a divine 
warrant to judge them, has for years been the 
chief hindrance to that good understanding 
which the press is now so busily acclaiming. 
Let it be granted that, since its conversion 
to something like reason, the press has done 
marvels in bringing Great Britain and 
America into accord : but let it be recognised 
(and the lesson remembered) that for years 
the press was working and doing marvels of 
mischief in keeping them apart ; and that 
the evil which it is now correcting has 
mainly been an evil of its own sedulous 
manufacture. 


was 


HE Anglo-American fallacy that the 
world was created expressly for the 
convenience of Americans and Englishmen 


now and then reveals itself grotesquely 
enough. I have just been reading a narra- 


tive by Mrs. Pennell, an American, of how 


she rode a bicycle over a number of Alpine 
passes. The twoslightly conflicting assump- 
tions of this book are (1) that for a lady 
to ride over the Alps on a bicycle was 
an extraordinary, and 
therefore meritorious 
feat, and (2) that 
Switzerland was 
created, and its in- 
habitants scattered 
about it by Provi- 
dence, expressly to 
provide the opportunity for the feat and 
further its performance. I admit that I 
find these postulates a trifle stiff, and it 
that the Swiss themselves 





appears were 
taken by surprise. For it is a fact (and 
Mrs. Pennell dwells on it with pathetic 


insistence) that they had not put their 
roads in anything like decent order for 
her. It is also a fact that they reduced 
neither their charges nor the height of 
their mountains on her approach. Worst 
of all, she had to climb up one side of 
a hill before 
These 
with 


skimming down the other. 
discoveries clearly wrought havoc 
Mrs. Pennell’s temper, which she 
allows to escape in commentary of this 


kind :— 


‘*The Swiss would never have had anything 
worth having but for the foreigner, and when they 
get a decent thing they do not know enough to 
take care of it. Swiss roads were built mostly by 
Napoleon, and now that there is no Napoleon, 
they are going to rack and ruin. Swiss mountains 
have all been climbed by Englishmen. 


hotels are all supported by Americans. 


Swiss 
And if 
it had not been for Gessler, a foreigner too, the 
people might never have had a music-hall hero 
like William Tell.” 


I suppose the humour of this last sen- 
tence to be deliberate ; but I wish I could 


en 





feel so certain about the humour in the 
suggestion that mountains have a favour 
conferred on them by being climbed! In 
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places Mrs. Pennell seems to rest her re- 
marks on the axiom that Switzerland was 
created for the tourist and lives by the grace 
of the tourist. ‘“ Switzerland,” she tells us, 
“would cease to exist to-morrow but for the 
tourist ”—whatever that may mean. For my 
part, I believe this theory to be, in the strict 
sense, preposterous ; but at any rate it is a 
theory, and an intelligible one, and even a 
iogical one for a lady to hold who rides about 
the Alps on a bicycle. It is therefore a trifle 
surprising to discover that Mrs. Pennell 
imagines herself to be something other than 
a tourist, and seldom lets slip a chance of 
commenting with vivacity, if not with con- 
spicuous politeness, on tourists and their 
ways. She re- 
minds us of Mr. 
Ruskin’s prophecy 
that the tourist 
would ruin Swit- 
zerland and_ its 
people. Mr. Rus- 
kin, if I remember 
aright, used a tart 
phrase about folk 
who seek the 
mountains chiefly 
for the sake of 
sliding down 
can hardly suppose he 





and one 


them ; 
would have excepted a lady who on her 
own confession, or rather on her own proud 
avowal, travelled to Switzerland with this 


very object. Mrs. Pennell declares that 
she “would rather share a light meal with 
the monks of the Simplon than dine with 
the fifty or sixty tourists you find any summer 
evening at the St. Bernard, all eating and 
drinking like pigs, though probably in the 
morning they forget the collection-box— 
their only bill—in the chapel.” In my anxiety 
to discover what differentiated Mrs. Pennell 
from a tourist, I jumped at a guess that the 
distinction must lie in her superior manners 
at table. But on second thoughts, if there 
be anything in language, a tourist is not 
called a tourist because he eats like a pig, 
or, for that matter, because he forgets the 
collection-box on the and be it 
noted that this remissness of his depends 
entirely on Mrs. Pennell’s not too charitable 
conjecture. Rather the distinction between 
a cyclist and a tourist seems to consist in 
this, that the tourist gets in the way of the 
cyclist, who retaliates by endangering the 
tourist’s life. “Beware the tourists of all 
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nations,” is the advice of our “ record ”- 
maker ; “he and she are quite blind and 
stone deaf, always walk in the middle of 
the road, and protest against giving you an 
inch of it.” An unpleasant way to behave ! 
But the cyclist seems able to enjoy a suffi- 
cient revenge : 





‘‘There were plenty of tourists in the little 
towns with convenient.stations. Faido was full of 
them ; they blocked the way into Airolo, where 
we almost killed a row of solemn, frock-coated, 
top-hatted men, who may have been senators ; 
but bicycles coming down-hill at twenty miles an 
hour would not stop for the whole Italian Govern- 
ment in the flesh. Still no one was hurt.” 


I have said enough to show that, while I 
have a sincere regard for Mrs. Pennell’s 
abilities as a writer, I deplore this book and 
the temper in which it was unhappily com- 
posed. After quoting Byron and Shelley on 
the shortcomings of the Swiss in the early 
years of the century, Mrs. Pennell opines 
that no one can object to her “mild and 
absolutely truthful remarks.” I am afraid 
that one reviewer—and one who is conscious 
of indebtedness to her for many pleasant 
hours—must nevertheless object very strongly 
to her new manner of writing. Here is a 
final specimen : 


‘* At a tiny wayside inn, where we saw a bicycle, 
we stopped. Draggled, muddy, sodden, we went 
inside. I asked a man standing there for a szvof ; 
a woman brought it. ‘ You are English,’ he said, 
but in French. My patriotism rose at the asper- 
sion ; I even forgot the new tariff. ‘ No,’ said I, 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ you know then, 
of course, L’Ambassadeur des Etats-Unis, M. 
Vitlan Me,’ smiting his manly breast, 
‘in ’89, it was I who was President of the Paris 
Municipal Council, and it was I myself who be- 
stowed upon your great country the statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World !’ 
a mistake; he was not the keeper of the café, 
but another distinguished storm-strayed traveller. 
For one hour we talked. 
that his tyres would not hold air, and J. proved 
that it was a good thing, after he had pumped 


* Americans.’ 


Ride ? 


I had made 


When he complained 


them up, to fasten the valves, I thought he would 
have embraced us both. But he refrained, and 
only drank a glass of beer at J.’s. expense. By the 
time we had settled the affairs of the Universe, 
I know 
I should have beaten the President of the Paris 


the rain had ceased, and we started on. 


Municipal Council if he had not, within a hundred 
yards, fallen flat in the mud. I felt like dis- 
mounting and helping him to pick himself up. 
But he was so fat, and I was so far ahead, and I 














was so much afraid that if I did get off I would 
never get on again, that I slipped and skidded as 
well as I could into Sallanches. And I saw him 
no more.” 


Now, I would put it to Mrs. Pennell that 
this gentleman whom she met on the road 
to Cluses, and who, on her own showing, did 
her no harm beyond drinking a glass of beer 
at her husband’s expense, may possibly 
(being interested in the Alps and in cycling) 
come across her book and recognise the 
portrait. And plainly he is a very worthy 
man, whose vanity would be considerably 
hurt. Is it quite fair—is it even quite de- 
cent ?>—to make “copy” in this fashion, and 
with so reckless a disregard of a stranger’s 
feelings? I submit that it is not; and I 
submit further that, trifling as the instance 
may be, it illustrates a careless habit which 
not only incenses the world against the 
Anglo-Celt in a degree altogether incom- 
mensurate with any passing enjoyment to be 
derived from it, but has given rise in the 
past to a vast amount of gratuitous friction 
between the two great branches of the race 
which indulges in the folly. 





¢ ie mercy is, that in hours of stress 

Britons and Americans forget the 
friction and remember the tie of kinship. 
When Captain Kane slipped his cable in the 
harbour of Apia and headed the Ca//iope for 
the narrow entrance, the Americans on 
board the 7ven/on, lying there in the jaws of 
death, saluted his splendid daring with a 
cheer. “My dear Captain,” the American 
Admiral Kimberley survived to write in 
answer to Kane’s letter of acknowledgment, 
“your kind note received. You went out 
splendidly, and we all felt from our hearts 
for you, and our cheers came with sincerity 
and admiration for the able manner in which 
you handled your ship. We could not have 
been gladder if it had been one of our ships, 
for in atime like that I can say truly with 
old Admiral Josiah Latnall ‘that blood zs 
thicker than water.’ ” 


ad gave me a natural pleasure, on perusing 
Mr. Holt Schooling’s statistics of 
“County Crime” in the July number of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, to find my well- 
loved Duchy at the bottom of the ladder. 
For one anxious moment I suspected that 
the notorious leniency of Cornish juries 
might have something to do with this 
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honoruable position. But no: Mr. School- 
ing’s table is based on the number of persons 
tried for indictable offences, 
not on the number convicted. 
Oddly enough, Cornwall has 
lately had to face the reproach 
that in the matter of school- 
attendance she holds the 
very lowest place among the 
counties of England. Her 
sons and daughters appar- 
ently are least exposed to the 
influences of modern British 
education: and commit the 
fewest crimes. 

And as yet nobody has dared to suggest a 
connection between these two facts / 





OW suppose it had been the other way : 
suppose the county laxest in school- 
attendance had been found to head the 
record of crime. To what homilies should 
we not have been treated! As one who has 
long distrusted the educational quality (the 
rd Ti Hv eivat itself) of modern primary educa- 
tion, which indeed strikes me as admirably 
devised for engendering political squabbles 
and for no other purpose, I wish firmly but 
politely to point out to its admirers that rash 
assertions, like curses, sometimes come 
home to roost. We have listened, until 
some of us at any rate have been tired, to 
assurances that this magnificent education of 
ours diminishes crime. Very well, gentle- 
men ; you have said it. You have asserted 
the connection. And now, when we find that 
the connection, if it exists, not only fails to 
support your assurances, but flatly reverses 
them, we await an explanation. 
LEASE understand that I regard the 
coincidence that the worst county in 
school-attendance should bear the lightest 
record of crime as a coincidence and nothing 
more. At the same time I think it obvious 
enough that such a coincidence deals our in- 
structors a smart slap in the face, and dare 
to hope that it may give at least a temporary 
check to hasty platform talk. When speakers 
assure me that education diminishes crime, 
I am disposed to answer, “Very likely 
indeed: but what education?” You are 
employing a generalisation which may or 
may not be true. But the really important 


question is, Does your particular form of 
education diminish crime? 


That the per- 
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centage of crime has diminished since the 
introduction of the present system may be 
a genuine case of cause and effect: it is 
not demonstrably so unless you are able to 
demonstrate it; and to do this thoroughly 
you must obey the ordinary rules of induction 
(which you will find compendiously set forth 
in the late Mr. Mill’s excellent and practical 
treatise on Logic, and elsewhere). Failing 
this, you may just as well assert that Mr. 
Forster’s Act diminished the phylloxera in 
the vines of Bordeaux, and I shall be every 
whit as ready to believe you. Indeed, I 
know of no subject which seems to tempt 
men so irresistibly to abandon logic and 
substitute claptrap for thought as this subject 
of the Youthful Mind and What Impresses 
it. An old lady, a neighbour of mine, was 

inveighing the other day 

against the modern craze 

for universal instruction. 

“TI tried it once,” she 

said. “I had a servant- 

girl who came to me as 

ignorant as a babe. I 

thought it a pity, and set 

to work teaching her to 
write—spent months about it. 
Soon as 


read and 


What d’ye think the hussy did? 
ever she could write, went off and sent me 


an anonymous letter ! 
for a week.” 

“*Madam,” said her interlocutor, “ you 
are arguing from the particular to the 
general.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean. But as it 
happens, she was a general. I can’t afford 
to keep two.” 


It broke my sleep 


This old lady was absurd enough: but 
does her absurdity surpass that of the 
magistrate, so familiar to us all, who from 
time to time denounces juvenile fiction as 
a well-spring of criminality. Ask him his 
reasons, and he will tell you that “ many 
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boys who read juvenile fiction proceed to 
commit acts of lawlessness.” Post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. Many boys who read juvenile 
fiction do zo¢ proceed to commit acts of 
lawlessness. I ask, what is the proportion ? 
Also many boys commit acts of lawlessness, 
though they have not been reading juvenile 
fiction. Also, if we assume that bad boys 
read juvenile fiction, are they bad because 
they read it, or do they 
read it because they are 
bad? Into these difficulties 
our magistrate stays not to 
inquire. Most boys commit 
acts of lawlessness after 
being put into breeches. 
Therefore breeches must be 
a cause of criminality. 
Why not? The reasoning is precisely the 
same: the statistics, 1 dare say, would be 
found overwhelming, or could be made so in 
the hands of any moderately accomplished 
statistician. 


crime 


AND 
re PUNISHMENT 


OBSERVE that some observations of 

mine on the schoolmaster and _ his 
notions of English Literature have given 
offence to the College of Preceptors, or 
at any rate to certain members of that 
Institution, and particularly to the editor of 
its own particular newspaper. 
This of course was to be ex- 
pected : nor is it surprising that 
the champions of the College 
of Preceptors should assume 
my remarks to have been based 
on a plentiful lack of acquaint- 
ance with its methods. Never- 
theless they err. But the discussion has 
brought me several very suggestive letters ; 
and they raise one or two questions which 
I hope to deal with respectfully in another 
talk. 

A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 








